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RELATIVISM IN PROFESSOR LEWIS’S THEORY 
OF ESTHETIC VALUE 


HIS paper is addressed to one particular aspect of the esthetic 
position put forward by Professor C. I. Lewis of Harvard 
University in his recent book, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valu- 
ation. Though his consideration of esthetic issues is primarily 
by way of exposition and clarification of a more general theory of 
value and although it is launched somewhat apologetically as being 
for him a maiden voyage in new philosophic seas, Professor Lewis’s 
observations in this area are obviously the product of very con- 
siderable reflection and bring to esthetic discussion the benefits of 
those talents for lucid and penetrating analysis so notably ex- 
hibited in his studies in general epistemology. 

Indeed Professor Lewis’s chief concern in the chapters he de- 
votes to esthetics is to demonstrate that judgments of esthetic value 
are, as acknowledge-claims, analogous to empirical judgments gen- 
erally. In particular, he wishes to refute the view that evaluations 
are subjective or relative in any way that would destroy their 
objective validity. 

Now so far as the intent and general import of Professor 
Lewis’s contentions are concerned, I have no wish to do otherwise 
than lean back and applaud. That assertions of value have the 
status of propositions that may be objectively true or false I too 
should like to maintain with no less insistency than he. At the 
same time it appears to me that it is no betrayal of this belief in 
the objectivity of value statements to hold that esthetic judgments 
are in most cases relative in a sense which Professor Lewis gener- 
ally seems to deny. It is the purpose of this paper to seek to 
establish this particular sort of relativity for esthetic values. 

Professor Lewis’s general doctrine concerning the nature of 
empirical knowledge and its special application in the case of 
the esthetic judgment may be summarized as follows. Whenever, 
he tells us, we predicate any property of an object, we are really 
making a number—in the last analysis an inexhaustible number— 
of predictions about possible experiences. To say, for instance, 
that there is an object before me that is a green book, is to say 


1 Open Court Publishing Company, La Salle, Illinois, 1946. 
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that if I were to examine it visually under stated light conditions 
I would have a sense datum of such and such shape and color, 
that if I were to handle it in a certain way I would experience 
certain tactual sensations known as riffling pages, that if a certain 
type of color-blind person were to look at it he would be unable 
to distinguish the red lettering on its binding, that if a scientist 
were to examine it he would find it to possess weight, density, etc. 
In other words, the meaning of ‘‘green book’’ consists in an endless 
string of hypotheticals, confirmation of any number of which would 
lend increased probability to the objective existence of a green 
book. Considerable stress is laid on the distinction between the 
sense experiences which confirm knowledge-claims and which are 
indubitable and unarguable though difficult to express, and the 
objective properties, such as ‘‘green-bookness,’’ whose existence is 
being tested and is never at best more than highly probable, since 
there is always the possibility that some future experience may 
wreck one or another of the predictions that constitute the belief 
in question—for example, the discovery that our ‘‘green book”’ is 
actually a cleverly contrived booby-trap designed as a lure for 
unwary intellectuals among the enemy soldiery. Professor Lewis 
emphasizes that, though the test and significance of every propo- 
sition about objective facts lie in experience, this is not subjec- 
tivism, inasmuch as real objects and events are in no wise identified 
with the experiences which are taken as evidence of them. ‘‘There 
is a room next door . . . although no one is now observing it, and 
although no one is even thinking of it’’ (p. 224). 

Now how do evaluative judgments in general and esthetic 
evaluations in particular fall into this scheme? Professor Lewis 
calls his value theory a naturalistic one. Values, he maintains, 
are ultimately matters of immediate liking or disliking. Intrinsic 
value is a quality found nowhere except in experience, and no one 
can be mistaken about the immediate goodness or badness of his 
own experience—for example, the pleasantness or unpleasantness 
of a taste or a toothache. But experiences that possess value qual- 
ity and statements giving expression to such experiences are not 
judgments and are not knowledge. 

An evaluative judgment proper is made about objects and is 
always a statement to the effect that the objects are capable of 
evoking, in some degree and under certain conditions, intrinsically 
valuable experiences. An object possesses objective goodness to 
the extent of its potentialities for producing experienced satisfac- 
tions. Objective goodness is extrinsic, never intrinsic, consisting 
in the capacity that such things as poems and bridges possess to 
conduce to the kind of experience which is good for its own sake. 
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An esthetic value such as beauty is a case of extrinsic goodness. 
It differs from other extrinsic value properties—moral and eco- 
nomic ones, for instance—mainly by virtue of the fact that the 
experience of value to which the beautiful object conduces occurs 
in the presence of that object. There are additional distinguishing 
marks of the esthetic but they need not detain us here. 

It is Professor Lewis’s thesis that evaluative judgments parallel 
other empirical judgments at almost every point. Just as ‘‘This 
is a green book’’ is translatable into and tested by the correctness 
of an interminable set of predictions as to possible experiences, 
so ‘‘This painting is beautiful’’ is to be understood as asserting 
the capacity of the painting, when beheld under appropriate con- 
ditions, to induce delightful esthetic experience. The potentialities 
of the painting to produce such experience are not limited simply 
to those instances in which enjoyment of it is actually realized, 
since these potentialities would belong to the painting even if it 
were never regarded by anyone (even by the painter, supposing 
that possible). 

The esthetic value of an object, then, would appear to be 
describable, on Professor Lewis’s view, in terms of an unnumbered 
set of ‘‘if-then propositions,’’ most of them untested in actual 
experience, each one stating what sort of esthetic responses would 
be evoked under specified conditions in various persons or kinds 
of persons. The very fact that esthetic value is thus a potentiality 
in the object lends support, the author of this view feels, to the 
objective nature of esthetic judgments. 

And so far and as so expressed, I do not see that we can find 
any serious fault with the doctrine. What difficulties it may con- 
tain are chiefly ambiguities which are revealed as soon as we begin 
to pursue a certain line of questioning. 

Suppose, for example, we ask how, on the doctrine under con- 
sideration, we should determine the comparative beauty of two 
paintings. The indicated answer, presumably, would be: By com- 
paring their respective potentialities for producing satisfying 
esthetic experience. To which the query of the relativist has 
perennially been, ‘‘Experience in whom?’’ Now Professor Lewis 
does not deny that this question makes sense. But he seems to say 
that it makes sense only in a certain special idiom which we do 
not employ when we are talking about what he calls ‘‘objective 
value.’? What, then, does he mean by objective value and how 
should we compare the objective value of the two paintings? Actu- 
ally Professor Lewis seems to mean several things by the term 
‘*objective value,’? of which meanings some, at least, are inde- 
pendent of one another. Remembering that we are talking about 
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extrinsic value—the value of objects—we find him at various points 
describing this value as objective (1) in so far as it is reliable, 
i.e., in so far as it is such as would be confirmed by a succession 
(presumably unlimited) of human experiences (the valuation set 
on an object by a man emerging from ether would not ordinarily 
be that of those attending him and would likely be reversed by 
him later); (2) in so far as the experiences which confirm the 
value are those of normal human beings whose ‘‘capacities of ap- 
prehension’’ are ‘‘common to humans in general’’ (this meaning 
is closely related to the first, yet is not identical with it as I shall 
try to show) ; (3) in so far as the value attaches to the object apart 
from its being actually apprehended or confirmed by anyone. 

It is Professor Lewis’s point that the occurrence of a value 
experience does not in itself attest the presence of an objective 
value in the object associated with the experience. For a momen- 
tary liking or disliking may be due to personal or environmental 
peculiarities or abnormalities, which would thus constitute the 
experience subjective rather than objective. There is, in fact, some 
room for uncertainty as to whether Professor Lewis means that an 
experience is subjective just to the extent that it is due to abnormal 
or unusual factors or whether he means that it is subjective only 
when these factors are such as mislead regarding future experi- 
ence. For as he himself points out, we can ‘‘correct’’ our judg- 
ments, if we are aware of the abnormality of our situation, so as 
to arrive at actually veridical and objective beliefs—as when a 
man makes allowances for a low or high perceptual threshold or 
for his liking for chocolate sauce on apple pie. 

To ask, then, which of two paintings is objectively the more 


- beautiful would appear to be equivalent to asking which is capable 


of evoking, reliably and continually, the greater esthetic satisfac- 
tion in normal persons. 

Such a criterion for esthetic superiority is in no wise a relative 
one, Professor Lewis argues, because it possesses precisely the same 
objectivity as does the criterion for determining greenness, round- 
ness, or any other empirical property. 

Now I am sure that no relativist would wish, or, wishing, would 
be able to prove, that this definition of esthetic value can not be 
shown to be analogous to empirical definitions so far as their gen- 
eral modes of confirmation, etc., are concerned. But there is an- 
other sense of the term ‘‘relative’’ which does not seem to me in- 
consistent with at least two of the meanings Professor Lewis gives 
to ‘‘objective.’’ This sense of relative he never seems to deal with 
directly when he is discussing objective value; indeed at times he 
seems to suggest that this sort of relativity is inconsistent with 
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that part of his definition of objectivity which it seems to me to be 
consistent with. 

In considering this sense of relativity, let it be said at once 
that it is one of many senses in which the term has been used and 
that I am therefore not speaking for all of those who call them- 
selves relativists in esthetics—and certainly not for any who would 
regard all value properties as relative. I am speaking simply of 
the treatment of such esthetic predicates as ‘‘beautiful,’’ ‘‘ugly,’’ 
and so on as relative in the sense that, like such terms as ‘‘uncle’’ 
and ‘‘practical,’’ they require to be related to some entity or set 
of entities, reference to which will render their signification de- 
terminate. This, I believe, is a quite common use of the term 
‘‘relative.’’ 

It is worth noticing that there is one special esthetic value 
property, the nature of which is suggested by Professor Lewis’s 
discussion, that is not relative in the sense that it needs completion. 
That is the totality of potentialities that anything might have for 
producing esthetically valuable (or disvaluable) experiences in 
various possible subjects under various possible conditions. A 
brief consideration of this complex value property, particularly 
in its relation to criticism, may be helpful at this point. Note that 
this property, being a catalogue, so to speak, of the object’s po- 
tentialities for esthetic experience in all persons, actual or possible, 
under all conditions, actual or possible, can not really be regarded 
as constituting—in what Professor Lewis calls the ‘‘mode of simple 
potentiality’’ (pp. 512 ff.)—any significantly ratable degree of 
worth at all. Perhaps it may better be referred to as an esthetic 
description than as an esthetic value. Being, as it were, all values 
of the object, it can not be any one of them. It is the germ of all 
particular esthetic predicates, such as beauty and ugliness. From 
it all value-knowledge about the object it informs can be derived 
and yet, in itself, it says nothing about the value of that object. 
An omniscient being might know the respective value potentialities 
of two paintings for possible and actual types of experiencers, 
normal and abnormal, from prehistoric men to the esthetic sophisti- 
cates of the 150th century A.D., under every conceivable condition, 
such possible experiencers and conditions both being packed to- 
gether as tightly as Leibniz’s monads, and still not be able to say, 
“‘This painting is esthetically better than that one.’’ He would 
have to say, ‘‘This is esthetically better for such and such ones 
under such and such conditions,’’ and ‘‘That is esthetically better 
for such and such other ones under such and such conditions.’’ 
Such statements would be completely objective in Professor Lewis’s 
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first and third senses of objectivity and yet the esthetic superiority 
asserted would be relative in the sense I am discussing. 

Observe, in this connection, that criticism may conceivably be 
defined as the statement, in as complete terms as the evidence per- 
mits, of just this complex value predicate. Indeed, what more 
could you ask of a critic? He would be all things to all men. A 
cataloguer and prognosticator of what will please whom, when, 
where, and how much; a source of wisdom for the normal and the 
deviate alike, since even the latter’s responses, subject to appropri- 
ate correction, will be among the items on which the competent 
critic, as thus defined, would properly possess information. 

At this point the objections may be expected (a) that all Pro- 
fessor Lewis does is to adopt one set of referents—namely, normal 
humans operating under optimum conditions—as those whose re- 
sponses define the beautiful, and (b) that, since he has as much 
right to this non-relative definition as the sort of relativist I am 
describing has to his relative one, the issue reduces to that of a 
choice of words, where the facts are agreed upon. 

My answer is that this is a case where the choice of words is 
a matter of considerable importance, since the non-relativist use 
of words, adopted by Lewis, serves to make it difficult to get 
through to the facts he intends in order to decide whether we are 
agreed upon them. His use of ‘‘beautiful,’’ I should maintain, con- 
cealing as it does an implicit relativity, is more likely to be mis- 
leading and to misrepresent the facts than the frankly relativistic 
definition. There is some evidence that Professor Lewis has, in 
this book, allowed his own terminology to do just this, and if that 
can happen to Professor Lewis, it can scarcely fail to happen also 
in the cases of those less circumspect than he.? 

We may conclude by noting some points where, under: vocabu- 
lary differences, there may appear also to be differences with re- 
gard to facts. 

First, we should be clear that the kind of relativity and sub- 
jectivity that Professor Lewis is most anxious to deny is that which 
would make the beauty of objects depend on actual value experi- 
ence or which would identify the beauty of objects with the occur- 
rence of a value experience. This kind of relativity is not in the 
least involved in the relativity I am talking about, since that can 
be completely defined in terms of potentialities of experience. 


2For example, it is quite possible to come away from a careful reading 
of chapters 12-15 of An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation with the con- 
clusion that the total esthetic value of one object can be described as greater 
than that of another without reference to the persons for whom it is greater. 
Only after reading Chapter 17 does one see that Professor Lewis has provided 
a place for such reference. 
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What Professor Lewis wishes to do, of course, is to save 
esthetics from those who would reduce esthetic judgments to ex- 
pressions of emotion, destroy ‘‘objective standards,’’ and deny 
the possibility of experts in criticism. To accomplish this and to 
re-establish the normative within a value theory that in fact has 
all the makings of a relativistic one of the sort I am defending, 
Professor Lewis has recourse to the notion of ‘‘normal’’ human 
capacities. He thereupon proceeds to use this notion in a way 
that leads him to make statements about norms and expertness and 
good taste that would not be consistent with esthetic relativism in 
my sense. _ 

Specifically what Professor Lewis seems to me to do is to con- 
fuse the term ‘‘objective’’ in the sense of ‘‘leading to reliable 
beliefs’’ with the term ‘‘objective’’ as meaning ‘‘normal to human 
experience.’’ As we have seen, he means by the normal what is 
not subjective, and, as I have also suggested, he wavers in his use 
of ‘‘subjective’’ between the meanings ‘‘peculiar to the indi- 
vidual’’ and ‘‘misleading as to future experience’”’ (e.g., pp. 408 f. 
and 417 ff.). So that the same ambiguity marks his use of ‘‘ob- 
jective’’ and of ‘‘subjective.”’ 

Now one might raise the question of the adequacy of the notion 
of the normal as such in this definition. Does the idea have suffi- 
cient acceptation and cohesiveness to carry the burden of de- 
termining esthetic standards? What are the capacities of appre- 
hension (emotive as well as simply perceptual) which constitute 
human normalcy? Unless such a common human psychological 
core existed, the definition of norms in terms of it would fail. 
For example, would the quality of being an extrovert or an intro- 
vert have anything to do with normaley? Or one’s metabolism 
rate? If they did, and if they were connected with the nature of 
esthetic responses, the possession or lack of possession of them 
might divide the people of the world somewhat nearly equally be- 
tween the ‘‘normal’’ and the ‘‘abnormal.’’ If so, what would 
Professor Lewis have to say? He objects to settling questions of 
value by majority votes, but I imagine that if he found that 
normalcy (which may be as rare as the ‘‘average human being’’) 
belonged to no more than something like half of human kind, he 
would be given sufficient pause to tempt him to reconsider his 
conception of objective value. 

But whatever the adequacy of the concept of the normal for 
the demands made upon it, the crucial question remains: What 
special connection exists between the normalcy of a reaction (one 
definition of objectivity) and its reliability (another definition of 
objectivity)? In the light of what Professor Lewis says about the 
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possibility of ‘‘correcting’’ abnormal reactions, it would appear 
that there is no special or exclusive reliability belonging to the 
evaluations of ‘‘normal’’ humans. For the person with an idio- 
syncrasy of taste can, allowing for it, go on to predict the ‘‘if- 
then’’ propositions describing the objects or properties that will 
satisfy the tastes of normal people. That is, he can, assuming 
appropriate training, experience, and powers of discrimination, 
become an expert critic in the sense above described and pronounce 
upon the wisdom of esthetic choices. But though he may correct 
for his idiosyncrasies in arriving at valid evaluations, there is 
nothing that makes ‘‘objectively incorrect,’’ in the sense of un- 
dependable, that part of those evaluations that applies to him and 
that informs him where, having a certain sort of abnormality and 
being ‘‘stuck with it’’ (something he could know by properly 
‘‘eorrecting’’ for it), he should look for reliable and rewarding 
esthetic experience. Perhaps liking sauces on apple pie is a 
permanent peculiarity with him, but he might still improve his 
experience, within the limits imposed by that peculiarity, by sub- 
stituting, say, lemon sauce for chocolate sauce. In so doing he 
would have re-educated himself in the matter of what sort of thing 
was immediately good for him. And there would be nothing— 
that is, no consideration of esthetics (even gustatory esthetics) but 
only one of ethics or the attainment of the good life on the whole— 
which could serve as an objectively valid imperative, requiring 
him, at the risk of violating objectively valid norms, to eat his 
pie without sauce. 

I can not help feeling that Professor Lewis would say here that 
he has never really meant anything different from this. Because, 
despite the indications just given to the contrary, I don’t believe 
he would seriously object to the kind of relativism I am advocating. 
This for the reason that there is nothing about it that prevents it 
from giving entirely competent support to an objective and em- 
pirical description of esthetic values. 


Lucius GaARVIN 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 





BASIC PROPOSITIONS IN LEWIS’S ANALYSIS 
OF KNOWLEDGE? 


ROPOSITIONS are basic only in a relational sense. The 
atomicity of a given proposition is a function of the particular 
language in which it occurs, the purpose of the language, and the 
structural levels within that language. By ‘‘epistemically basic 


1 Read before the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion at Galesburg, Illinois, May 8, 1948. 
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proposition’’ I shall mean a proposition that is basic for the analy- 
sis of knowledge undertaken by the epistemologist. Such a basic 
proposition fulfills the following four conditions: 


(1) it is (in Russell’s sense) a pure perceptive proposition ;? 
(2) it designates uniquely a single momentary occurrence ; 
(3) it is epistemically indubitable; and 

(4) it is objectively certain. 





Throughout my discussion, I shall use ‘‘basic proposition’’ as a 
synonym for ‘‘epistemically basic proposition’’ construed in this 
sense. 

In his recent Carus Lectures, C. I. Lewis has re-opened the 
case for such basic propositions. I propose to compare his case 
against basic propositions, presented in Mind and the World-Order, 
with this latest statement in An Analysis of Knowledge and Valua- 
tion. I shall conclude with a few questions, some of which seem 
to be implied by Lewis’s change of position. The answers to these 
might challenge the wisdom of the revision expounded in his 
Carus Lectures. 


First, then, to his case against basic propositions in Mind and 
the World-Order. 

Lewis’s line of reasoning starts with his basic distinction be- 
tween the two elements common to all knowledge, the concept as 
a product of the activity of thought and the sensuously given as 
entirely independent of such activity. In isolation, the given is 
an abstraction since experience is always a compound of the con- 
ceptually interpreted presentation. Thus for the ‘‘datum of 
philosophic reflection,’’ Lewis takes ‘‘the thick experience of the 
world of things, not the thin given of immediacy”’’ (p. 54). ‘‘We 
do not see patches of color,’’ he claims, ‘‘but trees and houses; we 
hear, not indescribable sound, but voices and violins. What we 
most certainly know are objects and full-bodied facts about them 
which could be stated in propositions’’ (ibid.). Now any propo- 
sition contains adjectives or concepts which describe aspects of 
particular experience. However, concepts themselves are built 
up through generalization from past experiences and hence any 
momentary classification allows for possible error. As Lewis puts 
it: ‘‘. . . the knowledge of individual objects and of particular 
occurrences of objective properties always involves the application 
of a concept to something presented, and .. . this identification 
of the given as genuinely a case which falls under the concept is 


2 Compare his Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, pp. 151 ff. 


8 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Open Court Publishing Co., 
La Salle, Illinois, 1946. 
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something which immediate experience does not make absolutely 
certain’’ (p. 318). In short, ‘‘the knowledge of things as much 
as the knowledge of laws is at the mercy of the future’’ (p. 319). 
It should be noted that he is here claiming not just that we have 
no certain knowledge of objects or things but also no indubitable 
apprehension of the individual occurrences of objective properties. 
And for Lewis ‘‘ob jective property’’ refers not alone to interpreted 
presentations of external objects but to interpreted presentations 
of the mind. . 

To appreciate fully the force of this claim one must carefully 
scrutinize some of Lewis’s distinctions. Though we ‘‘see trees’’ 
and ‘‘hear voices,’’ in any single experience, no object, such as an 
apple, is ever given; ‘‘ between the real apple in all its complexity 
and ... fragmentary presentation, lies that interval which only 
interpretation can bridge. The ‘objectivity’ of this experience 
means the verifiability of a further possible experience which és 
attributed by this imterpretation’”’? (p. 120). Furthermore, the 
fact that we immediately apprehend the quale ‘‘round’’ when 
‘*looking at a penny’’ does not give us license for attributing the 
property ‘‘roundness’’ to the penny; ‘‘the givenness of the appear- 
ance is not the givenness of objective roundness’’ (p. 122). On the 
one hand, ‘‘the quale [a recognizable, repeatable, qualitative char- 
acter of the given] is directly intuited, given, and is not the sub- 
ject of any possible error because it is purely subjective.’’ On the 
other hand, ‘‘the property of an object is objective; the ascription 
of it is a judgment which may be mistaken; and what the predica- 
tion of it asserts is something which transcends what could be 
given in any single experience”’ (p. 121). 

The important conclusion which seems to follow from these 
distinctions is that there are no significant names, adjectives, or 
concepts which designate unique momentary experiences. Though 
Lewis maintains that ‘‘immediate qualia constitute the ultimate 
denotation in experience of our concepts’’ (p. 310), he insists that 
‘‘there is no concept the denotation of which does not extend be- 
yond the immediately given, and beyond what could be immedi- 
ately given’’ (p. 121). ‘‘If concepts are to be articulate and 
meaningful, then the application of them must have a temporal 
spread.’’ In brief, ‘‘not a momentary quale but an ordered re- 
lationship of such, is the least that can be meaningfully named”’ 
(pp. 180-131). ‘‘What .. . concepts embrace is not an immedi- 
ate quale as such but some stable pattern of relations’’ (p. 129). 
Since, therefore, they either predict the presence or absence of 
future experiences, concepts can not strictly be applied to single 
momentary perceptual experiences. Their designation is wider 
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than such experiences and hence their application of them is hypo- 
thetical. Any empirical truth expressed in terms of concepts is 
probable only. If these conclusions are correct, then epistemically 
basic propositions can not be formulated. 

It is true that, in certain passages of Mind and the World- 
Order, Lewis does seem to allow the possibility of basic propo- 
sitions. Thus, at one point late in the volume, he writes: ‘‘It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to express the content of the given 
without importing what is not given’’ (p. 310). But such pas- 
sages as this seem to contradict what he said earlier. 

However, when we turn to the Carus Lectures, it is a different 
matter. In contrast with Mind and the World-Order, Lewis here 
makes plausible the case for basic propositions. As a matter of 
fact, he corroborates a well-argued case for basic propositions by 
extending their use to the context of. valuation. 

Secondly, then, I turn to his case for basic propositions de- 
veloped in his Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. In what 
follows, I shall refer to this latest work as the Carus Lectures. 


Lewis’s line of reasoning begins with the distinction between 
three types of apprehension: 


(1) of directly given data of sense (not excluding the illusory); (2) of what 
is not thus given but is empirically verifiable or confirmable; (3) of what is, 
implicitly or explicitly, contained in or entailed by meanings. The second and 
third of these will be called ‘‘knowledge,’’ but the first will not. [P. 30.] 
Apprehension of the immediate—of the sensuously given—is something which 
is essential to empirical knowledge; but it is not itself knowledge in the sense 
that there could be mistake about it. The contrary supposition could only 
arise through failure to mark off sharply what is genuinely thus given from 
interpretation which normally accompanies it or inference which would usually 
(and in most cases validly) be drawn from it; or through some confusion 
between the directly given content of awareness itself and expression of this 
content which might be regarded as subject to linguistic correctness or in- 
correctness. [Pp. 30-31.] 


Here there seems to be essential agreement with Mind and the 
World-Order. But when we turn to Book II of the Carus Lectures 
—titled ‘‘Empirical Knowledge’’—we find Lewis saying that 
language can be employed to describe a momentary experience. 


This use of language to formulate a directly presented or presentable content 
of experience, may be called its expressive use. This is in contrast to that 
more common intent of language, exemplified by, ‘‘I see (what in fact és) 
a flight of granite steps before me,’’ which may be called its objective use. 
The distinctive character of expressive language, or the expressive use of 
language, is that such language signifies appearances. And in thus referring 
to appearances, or affirming what appears, such expressive language neither 
asserts any objective reality of what appears nor denies any. It is confined 
to description of the content of presentation itself. [P. 179.] 
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In short, Lewis maintains that ‘‘our sense certainties can only be 
formulated by the expressive use of language, in which what is 
signified is a content of experience and what is asserted is the 
givenness of this content’”’ (p. 186). 

This is a substantial change from the position argued in Mind 
and the World-Order. Concepts can be used to articulate what I 
have called basic propositions, provided they are prefixed by such 
phrases as ‘‘looks like’’ or ‘‘feels like’’ (p. 179). One can not 
imagine the following passage, from the Carus Lectures, appearing 
in Mind and the World-Order: 


It is essential to remember that in the statement or formulation of what is 
given (if such formulation be attempted), one uses language to convey this 
content, but what is asserted is what the language is intended to convey, not 
the correctness of the language used. If, for example, one say, ‘‘I see a red 
round something’’ one assumes but does not assert, ‘‘The words ‘red’ and 
‘round’ correctly apply to something now given.’’ This last is not a given 
fact of present experience but a generalization from past experience indicating 
the customary use of English words. But one does not have to know English 
in order to see red; and that the word ‘‘red’’ applies to this presently given 
appearance, is not a fact given in that experience. [P. 183.] 


Lewis proceeds to make further use of expressive language as 
his analysis of knowledge develops. Since ‘‘. . . all empirical 
knowledge is vested, ultimately, in the awareness of what is given 


and the prediction of certain passages of further experience as 
something which will be given or could be given’’ (p. 203), these 
predictions of possible direct experience have a central importance 
for all such knowledge (ibid.). Lewis calls these predictions 
terminating judgments (p. 184). Terminating judgments ‘‘... 
are of the form ‘If A then £,’ or ‘S being given, if A then £,’ 
where ‘A’ indicates some possible mode of action and ‘E’ an ex- 
pected empirical sequent’’ (p. 205), ‘‘and ‘S’ the sensory cue’’ 
(p. 184). ‘‘Both antecedent and consequent of this judgment, ‘If 
A then £,’ require to be formulated in expressive language; though 
we shall not call it an expressive statement, reserving that phrase 
for formulations of the given’’ (p. 184). 

Moreover, when he undertakes the analysis of valuation, Lewis 
attempts to prove that valuation is a form of empirical knowledge. 
And his case rests heavily on the use of what I have earlier called 
epistemically basic propositions.* As Lewis puts it: 
there are three main types of value-predication, corresponding to the three 
main types of empirical statements in general. First, there is expressive state- 


4I have defended, in another place, this definition of ‘‘epistemically basic 
proposition.’? See An Inquiry into the Factual Basis of Human Knowledge, 
Princeton University Library, 1945, pp. 59-61; 81-161. 
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ment of a value quality found in the directly experienced. [P. 374.] Second, 
there are evaluations which are terminating judgments. [Ibid.] Third, there 
is that most important and most frequent type of evaluation which is the 
ascription of the objective property of being valuable to an existent or possible 
existent; to an object, a situation, a state of affairs, or to some kind of such 
thing. [Ibid.] 


His concern with the first two types of value-predication is, I be- 
lieve, a corroboration of the case for basic propositions. 

For example, in his chapter, ‘‘The Immediately Valuable,”’ 
Lewis writes : 


Value-disvalue as characterizing occasions of experience and the immediate 
contents of experience, is an empirical datum in the quite plain sense that this 
value-quality of the immediate content of experience is simply as it is and 
not otherwise; it is found or disclosed as direct fact of the experience in 
question. And with respect to such value as disclosed, esse est percipi: value 
or disvalue as thus found is not subject to critique. [P. 415.] 


And, like any other empirical datum, value-disvalue can, in prin- 
ciple, be talked about by means of expressive language. Likewise, 
those evaluations which are terminating judgments will make con- 
siderable use of expressive language. In the light of these pas- 
sages, therefore, I am willing to argue that Lewis presents, in the 
Carus Lectures, a good case for basic propositions—a case which is 
(perhaps) wholly lacking in Mind and the World-Order. 
Already I hear an objection to my interpretation of Lewis in 
the Carus Lectures. It goes like this. All Lewis has really 
argued for is the necessity of propositional meanings for the di- 
rectly apprehending mind. Thus, for him, expressive formulation 
of the given is, theoretically, possible but not necessary either for 
acquiring or analyzing knowledge. And if this be true, how can 
one argue that Lewis is supporting the case for basic propositions? 
As a matter of fact, Lewis himself poses an even stronger question 
in the Lectures: 


If there be no genuinely expressive language, still there would be those direct 
apprehensions of sense and those terminating judgments which could only be 
so formulated; and any account of knowledge would need to observe them. 
The impossibility of their accurate expression in language would, then, merely 
constitute a comment upon the inessential character of language in its relation 
to the cognitive process; and upon the errors which lie in wait for those who 
substitute linguistic analysis for the examination of knowledge. [P. 204; 
italics mine.] 

Surely this objection requires a circumspect reply. First, the 
most significant use of epistemically basic propositions does not 
require their expression in words. Most frequently, I would hold, 


with Russell, they are merely primitive noticings; and, as such, are 
neither verbalized nor communicable. Second, the objection calls 
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for the distinction between acquiring knowledge and analyzing 
knowledge. Here I can even quote Lewis in support of this dis- 
tinction : 

Knowledge itself might well get on without the formulation of the immediately 
given: what is thus directly presented does not require verbalization. But the 
discussion of knowledge hardly can, since it must be able somehow to refer to’ 
such basic factualities of experience. If there should be no understood linguis- 
tic mode of telling what is given, the analysis of knowledge would have to 


invent one, if only by arbitrary figure of speech. But our situation, is hardly 
so bad as that: such formulations can be made. ... [P. 183.] 


Third, I feel answer can be given to Lewis’s charge that the ‘‘im- 
possibility of their accurate expression in language would... 
merely constitute a comment upon ... the errors which lie in 
wait for those who substitute linguistic analysis for the examina- 
tion of knowledge’’ (p. 204). This may be a just indictment of 
some philosophers, but it can be answered by those of such per- 
suasion. Suppose I offer a critical behavioristic account of mind 
and of the réle of basic propositions in apprehension. Once I 
distinguish between the context of acquiring knowledge and analyz- 
ing knowledge, I need only give a public definition of ‘‘basic 
proposition’’ in order to answer Lewis. For example, Russell’s 
conception of a proposition as an expectation, bodily tension, or 
complex image ° could be defined empirically in two different ways: 


either by direct report of the observable, non-verbal behavior, both 
internal and external, or by a restriction on the use of his meaning 


of ‘‘proposition.’’ If one resorted to the latter procedure, he 


might publicly define ‘‘basic proposition’’ as ‘‘the psychologically 
relevant occurrence of a verbal sentence containing only adjectives 
of the first type and sense-content particulars.’’ All that is actu- 
ally required—if I am to justify, at this level, concern with 
linguistic analysis—is the possibility of a public definition of 
‘‘basic proposition.’’ In short, we can epistemologically justify 
the fact that private basic propositions serve as the empirical 
foundation of public knowledge, by offering a public definition of 
‘‘epistemically basic proposition’’ in our examination of knowledge 
and in our linguistic reconstruction of it. 

In closing, I want to raise two questions posed by Lewis’s 
change of position in the Carus Lectures. One concerns his theory 
of valuation; the other, his modified correspondence theory of 
truth Since, however, they both hang on his conception of the 


5 Op. cit., Chapter XITI-A. 

é¢I am prepared to argue that Lewis’s theory of truth in Mind and the 
World-Order is closer to the correspondence theory than to any other theory 
of truth. 
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given element in experience, I turn first to a word about it. It 
seems to me a case can be made for the view that Lewis has 
changed his position considerably since Mind and the World- 
Order. Says Lewis there: the distinction between the conceptual 
and the given is ‘‘the distinction between mind, or what mind 
brings to experience, and some other element, presumably inde- 
pendent of mind’s activity’’ (p. 36). The criteria of the given 
are ‘‘, . . first, its specific sensuous or feeling character, and 
second, that the mode of thought can neither create nor alter it— 
that it remains unaffected by any change of mental attitude or 
interest. It is the second of these criteria,’’ says Lewis, ‘‘ which is 
definitive; the first alone is not sufficient’’ (p. 66). In the Carus 
Lectures, however, this second criterion of Mind and the World- 
Order is, apparently, dropped. Thus, he writes: ‘‘. . . the con- 
tent of immediate awareness must be recognized as pertinent to 
knowledge, whether it be regarded as included in knowledge or not. 
Our direct experiences of sense—of dream and illusion as well— 
have a character of absolute specificity and of sheer datum’’ (pp. 
25-26). This and other passages lead one to believe that Lewis 
now accepts the first criterion of Mind and the World-Order, 
namely, the sensuous or feeling character of the given, as not only 
necessary but sufficient. In the Carus Lectures, the given is con- 
ceived as including all sensuous aspects of experience, not merely 
those which are independent of prediction or interpretation. 

This change permits Lewis to speak of valuations as repre- 
senting ‘‘. . . one type of empirical cognition’’ (p. viii). Such 
could not have been done in Mind and the World-Order. The 
question I want to raise, however, is this: If, in valuation, the given 
is not independent of the conceptual as seems frequently the case, 
then, are not value judgments subjective in the sense that value, as 
given, is dependently related to the nature of the judgment (pre- 
diction) involved? If, for instance, two individuals differ with 
respect to their value judgments (predictions) concerning the 
course of value experience, then, will not their value experience— 
which is the only basis they can have for the verification of their 
value judgments—also differ? This may be the sense in which 
valuation always remains subjective, relativistic. I am wondering 
whether, in underemphasizing this aspect of the nature of valua- 
tion, Lewis has perchance ignored what may amount to the de- 
cisive point. Will his naturalistic conception of value cognition 
sink or swim with respect to this issue? 

The last question concerns factual truth. As Lewis himself 
is very much aware, the specter of idealism haunts the thoughts 
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of him who can not clearly distinguish, in the analysis of knowl- 
edge, between the given and the interpretation which the mind 
places upon the given. However artificial the distinction be for 
the acquisition of knowledge, one is not justified, within theory of 
knowledge, in suppressing the distinction completely. For, as 
Lewis suggests in Mind and the World-Order, 


to suppress it altogether, would be to betray obvious and fundamental char- 
acteristics of experience. If there be no datum given to the mind, then 
knowledge must be contentless and arbitrary: there would be nothing which 
it must be true to. And if there be no interpretation or construction which 
the mind itself imposes, then thought is rendered superfluous, the possibility of 
error becomes inexplicable, and the distinction of true and false is in danger 
of becoming meaningless. [Pp. 38-39.] 


Again, in the Carus Lectures Lewis insists that 


objective judgments none of which could acquire probability by direct con- 
firmations in experience, would gain no support by leaning up against one 
another in the fashion of the ‘‘coherence theory of truth.’’ No empirical 
statement can become credible without a reference to experience. [P. 187.] 


My final question is, then, this: Is there not a danger of Lewis 
slipping into a coherence theory of truth, if, on the one hand, he 
talks of sensory cues, sense contents, and the like; and, on the 
other hand, considers the possibility of basic propositions formulat- 
ing the given? That is to say, if sense-data be only inferences 
from or constructs of what actually occurs in perception, then 
they could hardly be datal in character. Most likely, the sense- 
data which an individual ‘‘experiences’’ are dependent to varying 
extents upon the character of his previous experience. This poses 
the question to the epistemologist: How can you espouse a corre- 
spondence theory of truth, if your basic propositions formulate 
experiences which are (partially) dependent on the quality of 
your previous experience? I believe this issue can be met by 
pointing out, first, with Russell, that ‘‘. . . in theory of knowledge, 
what is fundamental is noticing, not sensation’’;” and second, 
after this step, by indicating that epistemology is not necessarily 
empirical. Perhaps Lewis, too, would answer the question in this 
manner. If, however, he can not meet this issue, his modified 
correspondence theory of truth is in grave danger, in the Carus 
Lectures, whereas it was not, on these grounds, in Mind and the 
World-Order. 


Virert G. HInsHAw, JR. 
Tus Onto State UNIVERSITY 


7 Op. cit., p. 414. 
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Interpretations of Modern Legal Philosophies. Essays in Honor of 
Roscoe Pound. Edited with an Introduction by Paut Sayre. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1947. ix +807 pp. 
$12.50. 


Thirty-eight authors contribute to this volume honoring Dean 
Roseoe Pound on his seventy-fifth birthday. Most of the essays 
were written in 1945 during the course of the war, but despite the 
inopportunity of the time more than eleven countries are repre- 
sented. Only two articles are directly concerned with issues aris- 
ing out of the war. The subject-matter of the essays ranges 
widely. For purposes of review they may be grouped loosely as 
follows: essays on Pound; essays on justice; studies, mostly his- 
torical, of men, doctrines, and philosophies; special studies of wide 
range mostly centered on special aspects of law. 

Concerning Pound. Though many of the articles pay intro- 
ductory tributes to Dean Pound or refer to his work within the 
context of their own contributions, only three articles are con- 
cerned directly with him and his doctrines. Paul Sayre in his 
Introduction reviews the career of Pound and gives a very gener- 
ous estimate of his place in American jurisprudence, while Albert 
Kocourek’s ‘‘Roscoe Pound as a Former Colleague Knew Him’’ 
(pp. 419-433) adds a warm, personalized, anecdotal sketch of the 
qualities of the man, and details further incidents of his career 
in public and academic life. The remaining article devoted ex- 
clusively to Pound is by Professor Edwin Patterson. His article, 
‘*Pound’s Theory of Social Interests’ (pp. 558-573), is a model 
exposition and analysis of this central contribution of Dean 
Pound’s. The essay analyzes the extent to which the theory 
makes a contribution to the evolution of three axiological problems 
in law: (a) the search for objective values, (b) the relation of 
ideals to law, and (c) the relation of basic values to the case oper- 
ations of the judicial process. Though Patterson makes some pre- 
cise criticisms concerning the adequacy of the categories of Pound’s 
classification of social interests, the relative provincialism of the 
data in terms of which the interests are derived, and the relative 
indeterminacy of application of the schematism, he finds the sche- 
matism useful and cogent. Professor Patterson does not attempt 
to distinguish (as he himself recognizes), in his approval of 
Pound’s theory, between the value of a theory of social interests 
as such and the value of Pound’s particular theory. My own im- 
pression is that its value is in its orientation rather than in its 
content. When the notion of such a catalogue is combined with 
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the goal of law as the balancing of interests and.as social engineer- 
ing we have an orientation of genuine significance for practice, 
particularly as contrasted with the formalism of the Pure Theory 
of Law or with the abstract piety of natural law theory. 

Concerning Justice. Ample opportunity for judging com- 
peting orientations is given in this volume, for the problem of the 
nature and place of values in a world of law and fact occupies a 
central place among the essays here. Two basic questions provide 
foci of discussion. Can there be a normative science of juridical 
values and can an adequate theory of law be constructed without 
giving primacy to Justice (in the broad sense)? The two poles 
of approach to this latter question are Law as Power and Law as 
Justice; the basic polarity in normative science hinges on the rela- 
tivity or objectivity of value judgments. 

Despite the firm hold that positivism in its differing forms has 
taken in the field of jurisprudence, no less than six of the essays 
make an orthodox defense and use of the concept of Justice as a 
primary category, and imply an objectivity for value judgments 
beyond the authority and fiat of the state. ‘‘Justice, Law and the 
Cases’’ (pp. 332-351), by Professor W. C. Hocking, defends the 
relevance of the absolute idea of Justice (‘‘the right to fulfill 
[one’s] life’s tasks’’) to the course of decisions made daily in 
the courts. The essay shows the modifying and beneficial influ- 
ence of the realists’ emphasis upon the flux in law on Professor 
Hocking’s views. Though Dr. A. Chroust, in his essay ‘‘On the 
Nature of Natural Law’’ (pp. 70-84), rejects what he calls the 
‘*Platonic Ontologism’’ and the rational psychology that underlie 
most Natural Law doctrines, he defends the methodological im- 
portance of postulating natural law. ‘‘Justice and Expediency”’ 
(pp. 15-28), by Carleton Kemp Allen, expounds defensively 
Stammler’s theory of Natural Law and criticizes utilitarianism in 
the interests of a categorical concept of Justice. ‘‘Natural Law 
and International Law’’ (pp. 794-807), by Lord Wright, chairman 
of the United Nations War Crimes Commission, seeks for a de- 
fensible basis in the natural law tradition for the War Crimes 
Trials. Professor Max Laserson’s ‘‘Positive and ‘Natural’ Law 
and Their Correlation’’ (pp. 434-449) builds up Petrazhitsky’s 
doctrine of intuitive law but distinguishes two modes of this law 
—the ‘‘individually variable’’ and the ‘‘socially adapted’’ intui- 
tive law. The latter is identified with natural law and, in general, 
with the ethical consciousness of a community. Positive law, 
Laserson argues, can not lose its connections with this natural law, 


can not be emptied of its ethical core, without losing its nature 
and ceasing to be. 
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Less orthodox and more challenging are two articles contrib- 
uted by South American writers. Both show the influences of 
such continental philosophers as Scheler, Dilthey, de Gasset, and 
Husserl. Professor Carlos Cossio of Argentina approaches the 
problem of teleological judgment in terms of his ‘‘egological’’ 
theory of law. His contribution, ‘‘Phenomenology of the Judg- 
ment’’ (pp. 85-130), despite difficulties of translation and vocab- 
ulary, is worth close study. It is an analysis of the judicial 
sentence (in the sense of a judgment). The author’s analysis and 
explanation of the process of judgment centers its attention on 
the creative réle of the judge in every decision, and attempts to 
show how the evaluative element in law and decision is ingredient 
in the law itself. Though the creative réle of the judge is today 
common knowledge, we do not yet have an adequate theoretical 
statement of its nature, limits, and significance. Professor Cossio’s 
approach to this is to cross-fertilize Professor Kelsen’s Pure 
Theory of Law, taken as the adequate statement of the formal 
norm structure of law, with his own ‘‘egological’’ approach. This 
latter theory emphasizes the essential and ingredient character 
of ‘‘interpretation’’ and evaluation in the meaning of all cultural 
objects (he distinguishes cultural objects of which law is a major 
illustration from natural, metaphysical, ideal objects). In this 
article there are too many opaque spots at crucial turns in the 
argument to allow a judgment of the approach, but it is sufficiently 
challenging to make worth while the reading of the author’s book, 
La Teoria Egolégica del Derecho y el Concepto Juridico de la 
Libertad (Buenos Aires, Losado, 1944). 

‘‘Historicity unites harmoniously with the requirements of 
objective values and necessary validity’’ in the formulation of 
juridical ideals. This is the thesis defended by Luis Siches, Pro- 
fessor of Legal Philosophy, National University of Mexico, in his 
contribution, ‘‘Ideas and Historical Conditioning in the Realiza- 
tion of the Juridical Values’’ (pp. 611-641). His conviction is 
that law in its essence is evaluative and teleological and that the 
juridical values by which law operates are neither subjective, 
purely relative, nor arbitrary. The phenomenon of ‘‘historicity”’’ 
or, in other words, of plurality, relativity, variability of values, 
culturally and individually considered, is not in conflict with the 
objective, universal and eyen a priori nature of values. Indeed 
the latter necessitates the former and clothes itself meaningfully 
in the variability. 

For those who take law simply as organized power, and legal 
values as relative and cognitively arbitrary, notable clarity and 
simplicity of problems result. Hans Kelsen’s writings illustrate 
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this. His contribution to the present volume is ‘‘The Metamor- 
phoses of the Idea of Justice’? (pp. 390-418). The first, and 
shorter, part of his article traces dialectically the transformations 
of the idea of justice from its fullest meaning—the satisfaction of 
the interests and the provision for the well-being of all—through 
the necessary limitations critical thought and actual social necessi- 
ties place upon it until it reaches its realistic status, namely, peace 
and lawfulness, the minimal order society must have if it is to 
endure. The premises of the argument are explicit: Law is co- 
ercive order and values are emotive commitments, subjective, rela- 
tive, and arbitrary. The problem of justice disposed of, there 
follows a critical scrutiny of the philosophies of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Aristotle, it is contended, begins with a conception of 
justice which refers to the content of the legal order, and trans- 
forms it, in the course of his analysis, into the formal idea of order 
itself. In effect, therefore, the concept is reduced to lawfulness 
as such. In the case of Plato, the pattern found is that Justice, 
construed as a cognitively unascertainable ideal, a mystical, inde- 
finable unknown, is beyond reason. Aristotle ends in suwm quique 
tautology and Plato ends by renouncing the possibility of a defi- 
nition of justice. 

Kelsen retains a conception of law as norm. They are not 
norms of value essentially but command norms, prescriptions of 
authority and, for methodological purposes, are to be distinguished 
radically from social behavior and, in particular, behavior of 
judges. In Sweden, however, we find a fully articulated approach 
to law that agrees with Kelsen concerning the chimerical charac- 
ter of the reality of value norms but which goes one step further 
and denies the reality of law as norm at all. ‘‘Law and Justice: 
A Criticism of the Method of Justice’’ (pp. 450-483), by Professor 
Wilhelm Lundstedt of the University of Upsala, argues that the 
notions that law is founded on justice or ought to be, and that the 
function of courts is to realize justice, are ‘‘senseless.’? He holds 
not only that these notions are false but that they provide the 
basis for the construction of the idea of law as norm which in turn 
generates the whole panorama of empirically foundationless fic- 
tions. ‘‘There is no justice. Neither is there any objective 
‘ought,’ consequently neither any material (substantive?) law, 
i.e., legal commands. Thus the entire legal ideology—including 
legal rights and duties, wrongfulness and lawfulness—goes up in 
smoke’’ (pp. 450-451). 

Professor Karl Olivecrona’s ‘‘Law as Fact’’ (pp. 542-557) 
carries on the same thesis. The basis of both attacks upon the 
idea of justice is the emotive theory of justice, especially as de- 
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veloped by Axel Hagerstrom. Since value statements and pre- 
scriptive statements are not genuine statements, any expression 
which contains phrases such as ‘‘This ought to be done,’’ ‘‘That 
person is guilty,’’ ‘‘John Doe is obligated,’’ ‘‘Mary Roe has a 
property right,’’ are, as constituted, ‘‘senseless.’”’ It is out of 
meaningless notions of rights, duties, obligations, that the ideology 
of law is constructed by which the reality of law is obscured. 
Law, to become a science, must have separated from its total con- 
tent these ideological fictions. What is left are ‘‘patterns of con- 
duct.’’ It is this that constitutes the reality of law. Presumably 
the prescriptive-evaluative terms are to be taken account of, but 
only as they have a psychological effect, purely in the realm of 
cause and effect ; they operate on a citizenry conditioned to respond 
to such symbols. The binding effect of law is causal, not rational. 
The Kelsenist notion that the sanction of particular laws is in terms 
of a hierarchy of norms and the concept of law as having that 
effect in the logical and empirical connection between common 
aims and specific means must go by the board. 

It may well be possible to produce fruitful results in jurispru- 
dence by separating from its study the teleological orientation of 
law, as does Kelsen, and by eliminating as ingredient both the co- 
ercive element of law and the notions of right, duty, authority, 
etc. Prima facie, the probabilities are against it. In the first 
case the internal dynamics of the legal process become opaque, for 
only the most high-handed omission of the detailed operations of 
judgment can ignore the extent to which legal judgment is teleo- 
logical throughout. It renders adventitious if not completely un- 
intelligible the reconstructible phases of law as a process and the 
critical (i.e., evaluative) element of all law creativity and accept- 
ance. It is difficult to see how any criticism in terms of values 
gan be read as other than incipient revolution—hardly a satisfac- 
tory account of a major constant in law. As to the Swedish law- 
as-fact school, the criticisms apply with even more force, for it 
appears to see a negation, not only of the value modality of law 
but of the imperative modality as well, and in addition is forced 
to negate the ‘‘tool’’ operations of rules. It is difficult to see 
that anything is gained by the dissection except the destruction 
of the subject-matter. If all this represents a fair estimation of 
what the emotive theory of values is in application, it should give 
serious pause to its proponents. There is no denying the diffi- 
culty set for anyone who wishes to find more than a subjective 
base for valuational activities. But law is valuational to its core 
and to ignore this may be to eliminate surface difficulties and ob- 
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securities at the cost of introducing deep-seated distortions and 
confusions. 

Historical Studies. The historical studies, though numerous, 
are for the most part the least valuable inclusions in the volume. 
Werner Jaeger’s study of the development of Greek consciousness 
of law and of the concomitant growth of philosophy of law in 
Greece is by far the most richly rewarding historical essay in the 
volume (‘‘Praise of Law,’’ pp. 352-375). In its sensitive ap- 
preciation of the Greek view of law it stands in strong contrast, 
and implicitly offers a vigorous protest, to the harsh and strained 
interpretations Kelsen makes of the same materials in his ‘‘Meta- 
morphoses of the Idea of Justice’’ (pp. 390-418) and on behalf 
of his reinterpretation of causality in his book Society and Nature 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1943). 

Professor C. H. McIlwain’s ‘‘Some Illustrations of the Influ- 
ence of Unchanged Names for Changing Institutions’ (pp. 484- 
497) is a protest against the sin of ‘‘retroactive modernism.’’ 
This error is forcefully abetted, if not made inevitable, by the fact 
that institutions, doctrines, and practices which have been trans- 
formed in the historical process retain the same names. The essay 
documents this situation with a review of the history of such con- 
cepts as ‘‘parliament’’ and ‘‘constitution,’’ and such documents 
as the Magna Charta. ; 

One of McIlwain’s major interests has been the study of the 
development of the theory of consciously made law out of the 
medieval theory of ‘‘promulgations’’ of law by King and Parlia- 
ment. Arthur von Mehren studies this transformation in a key 
transition period of English law in his essay, ‘‘The Judicial Con- 
ception of Legislation in Tudor England’’ (pp. 751-766). 

‘‘On Everlasting Values of the Spanish School of Natural Law 
(F. de Vitoria)’’ (pp. 498-520), by Alfredo Mendizabal, is a 
superficial statement of the chief doctrines of international law 
of the Spanish Dominican, Francisco de Vitoria (1480—-1555?). 
The essay competes with two others, one by J. Walter Jones of 
Oxford, on Cino da Pistoia, a medieval Italian legalist, and one by 
Elmer Balogh of South Africa, on Hobbes, for the title of the least 
profitable and most superficial of the historical essays. 

The most vigorous of the historical studies in the volume is the 
long diatribe of Judge Jerome Frank against Blackstone as a man 
and as a thinker, ‘‘A Sketch of an Influence’’ (pp. 189-261). 
Against the background of Blackstone’s historical popularity in 
legal circles in America, Frank portrays the temper of the man, 
the controlling principles of his life, the deficiencies which cor- 
rupt at the root Blackstone’s Commentaries, and points up the 
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paradox of his influence in America. On Frank’s reading, the 
touchstone of Blackstone is his ‘‘almost cringing worship of the 
status quo,’’ his sycophantish adulations of the crown and of the 
aristocracy (Blackstone himself being actually an outsider), and 
his consequent anti-democratic, generally reactionary, attitudes. 
This leads to an outrageous use of fictions, to whitewashing the 
realities of the political structure and processes of the English 
government (though he himself was thoroughly immersed within 
it as an aspirant to and a holder of public office), and to an almost 
complete misreading of the actualities of the judicial process. 
Turning to his influence in America, Frank concludes with a brief 
review of the harmful effects upon American legal and political 
thinking of Blackstone’s conception of legislation as invariably 
an undesirable interference with the perfection of the Common 
Law, and of his ‘‘famous misdescription”’ of the judge as declar- 
ing, not making, law. As Judge Frank admits, this is a one-sided 
account. Certainly such an account fails to explain the tremen- 
dous use the Commentaries had as a history and summary of the 
Common Law. The defects of the Commentaries are glaring, but 
no one would ever have been concerned with them unless they 
were set in a work of merit. 

Two essays are devoted to the Russian-Polish philosopher of 
law, L. J. Petrazhitsky (1867-1931), who, having located the 
‘‘reality’’ of law in the consciousness of the individual, developed 
a systematic psychological interpretation of law, the most influen- 
tial part of which was his doctrine of ‘‘intuitive’’ law. ‘‘The 
Tragedy of Modern Jurisprudence,’’ by A. Meyerdorff (pp. 521- 
541), is a personalized essay which mixes private reflections on 
sundry subjects with biographical comments on Petrazhitsky, and 
a skeleton statement of the latter’s psychological theory of law, 
particularly the contrast of ‘‘intuitive’’ and positive law. What 
gives the essay its title remains something of a mystery. ‘‘Petra- 
zhitsky’s Philosophy of Law,’’ by N. S. Timasheff (pp. 736-750), 
is a much clearer statement. It places the various phases of his 
doctrine in their logical relations to one another: the location of 
the reality of law in the individual psyche, the development of a 
psychology adequate to the study of this reality, the dialectical 
study of the realm of ‘‘impulsions’’ locating his intuitive law 
within the larger context, the beginning of a study of the social 
functions of institutional law approached in terms of the psycho- 
logical theory required by his approach. 

Concerning Law. Professor A. L. Goodhart’s ‘‘An Apology 
for Jurisprudence’’ (pp. 283-302) defines law as ‘‘rules of conduct 
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regarded as obligatory,’’ and explores some of the archetypal ques- 
tions such a definition gives rise to, especially in international law. 
Professor Sorokin writes on ‘‘The Organized Group (Institution) 
and Law Norms’’ (pp. 668-695). The law norm is differentiated 
from other norms, especially moral norms, in terms primarily of 
the ‘‘imperative-attributive’’ nature of the legal norm. With this 
as a base, the attempt is made to show that all the other distinguish- 
ing structural characters of a social order derive their distinctive 
content from the law norms. In passing, it is interesting to note 
that Professor Sorokin has found Petrazhitsky’s philosophy of law 
very useful, especially his critiques of the force theory and the utili- 
tarian doctrine of the law norm. 

Two contributions are notable for the thoroughness and clarity 
of treatment given their subject-matter. Helen Silving, a lawyer 
in New York, contributes a carefully documented defense and 
interpretation of Kelsen’s theory of the relativity of law and fact 
(‘‘Law and Fact in the Light of the Pure Theory of Law,’’ pp. 
642-667). Closely connected in theme and even more systematic 
and detailed than Silving’s is Julius Stone’s ‘‘Fallacies of the 
Logical Form in English Law’’ (pp. 696-735). It is a chapter 
from his recently published book and is a careful review of the 
evidence against the notion of law as primarily a deductive instru- 
ment. Of similar import is Max Radin’s ‘‘Ex Facto Ius: ex Iure 
Factum’’ (pp. 578-588), a study of the way in which the ‘‘facts’’ 
create law and law creates ‘‘facts,’’ of how what is felt ought to be 
guides the determination of what the facts are, an inherent device 
by which law responds to changing norms and changed situations. 
In what amounts to a case application on a grand scale of the doc- 
trines stated by Radin and Stone, Professor Mitchell Franklin, 
of Tulane University, in his essay ‘‘The Legal System of Qecupied 
Germany’’ (pp. 262-282), analyzes critically proposals made to 
reform the law simply by bringing back into force the Weimar 
Constitution and laws, and turning over the administration of this 
law to Nazi judges. Were laws simply commands this would suf- 
fice, but the fact is that the decisions made by Nazi judges would 
be Nazi judgments, since the system of values held by the judge 
out-distances and out-weighs any formal body of laws. 

‘*Kelsenism’’ (pp. 43-51) is an excellent article by A. S. de 
Bustamente y Montoro, Professor of Philosophy of Law, Havana, 
Cuba. The article analyzes shifts in basic doctrines in the phi- 
losophy of Kelsen. He is particularly concerned to show how 
Kelsen’s reinterpretation of the concept of causality along posi- 
tivistic lines renders untenable the Neo-Kantian base for the radi- 
cal distinction made by Kelsenites between the ‘‘is’’ and the 
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‘fought to be,’’ and creates, therefore, a new series of problems 
for the Kelsenites. 

Giorgio Del Vecchio, the outstanding writer in the field of 
jurisprudence in Italy, makes a casuistical study of truth as a 
moral and legal principle, in his essay ‘‘Truth and Untruth in 
Morals and Law’’ (pp. 143-166). Professor Max Rheinstein 
brings together in his comparative study, ‘‘Who Watches the 
Watchmen?’’ (pp. 589-610), the many devices developed in the 
law to prevent the arbitrary exercise of the monopolized power of 
law by officials, especially in law determination. Though the 
devices range from large-scale divisions of power to all the inter- 
stitial devices, such as self-disqualification of judges, appeal, pub- 
licity of hearings, etc., Professor Rheinstein concludes that in the 
last analysis ‘‘nothing but moral virtue restrains the watchmen.’’ 

In terms of a psycho-analytic conception of basic structure of 
- the ‘‘normal’’ human being, Dr. Ranyard West, in his article ‘‘A 
Psychological Theory of Law’’ (pp. 767-787), analyzes the func- 
tion of law in a community. Dr. West holds that the function 
and character of law rest upon two fundamental psychological 
principles: one is that ‘‘Most men: behave as if at most times their 
social instinct predominated over their self-assertive instinct,’’ but 
‘All men are liable to behave at some time as if their selfish and 
aggressive instincts predominated over their social and coopera- 
tive instincts’’; the other is that our aggressive instincts so con- 
stantly and subtly and ineradicably interfere with our judgment, 
though hidden by the mechanisms of prejudice, projection, ra- 
tionalization, idealism, selectivity of perception and memory, that 
where passions and emotions are aroused no man can be trusted 
to be a judge in his own cause. Out of these concepts emerges the 
conclusion that law functions primarily as extended self-control. 

Two studies are concerned with reforms in the legal process. 
Percy H. Winfield of the University of Cambridge, in ‘‘Recent 
Reforms of English Private Law’’ (pp. 788-793), reviews the work 
of a committee appointed by Parliament to investigate and make 
recommendations for changes by legislation in a limited number of 
private and common law doctrines. Sir William Eggleston, Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to the United States, in ‘‘Legal Development 
in a Modern Community’’ (pp. 167-188), argues the case for 
systematic reform by experts of common law doctrine, and of the 
methods of litigation by the development of instrumentalities for 
more active participation by the court itself in determining ques- 
tions of fact and in controlling procedure in civil litigation. 
Though one must question the basis of most of his proposals, 
namely, the radical divorce of questions of fact from questions of 
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law, in view of the complex character of the relation of fact and 
law within judgment, both his proposals and the actual operations 
Professor Winfield reports on are significant. They represent not 
only the growing maturity of law, but, more important in the long 
run, they are signs of maturing insight into the nature of the use 
of ‘‘the method of intelligence’’ in social affairs. The contrast 
between this type of approach and rationalistic Benthamism is 
enormous. 

General Impressions. What general impressions concerning 
contemporary jurisprudence do the essays in this volume give? 
As should be evident in the previous summaries there is much 
variety in the field, and if variety may be taken as an index of 
vitality, contemporary jurisprudence is certainly healthy. Ortho- 
doxies persist in abundance and often without significant change, 
and even more often in the diffused form of half-conscious pre- 
suppositions. But there is also evidence of vigor and effort di- 
rected toward systematic and fresh vision. 

The figure of Hans Kelsen dominates the scene both in what 
he affirms and in what he denies. His insights are being applied 
by others and his denials are foci of creative criticisms. But other 
winds stir, and notably those whose origins are phenomenological 
and idealistic. South American philosophies of law, especially, 
have found fresh energies here. If we are to judge from the writ- 
ings of such men as Cossio and Siches, the use made of the phe- 
nomenological approach is to bridge the gap between the formal 
positivism of Kelsen and the axiological aspect of law. The vari- 
ous emphases on Petrazhitsky’s psychological doctrines seem to 
appeal to those who are concerned with finding either a more de- 
fensible basis for the interests which metaphysical natural law 
doctrines once provided, or a way of reintegrating legal :experi- 
ence as a whole. In some ways the Swedish writers appear as 
inheritors of the Humian tradition and reflect a Benthamite spirit, 
not in their reform zeal nor in their utilitarian motives, but rather 
in their efforts to strip away fictions of law in the interest of a sci- 
ence of law. The danger is that law will be lost in the process. 

One comment on the various historical studies must suffice. 
Whatever the weakness of the economic interpretation of history 
its worth as a tool of research is acknowledged generally; but in 
this field its absence is conspicuous. This absence may be acci- 
dental, but it suggests a failure in cross-fertilization between legal 
history and the rest of historical inquiry. 

What about jurisprudence in the United States? It is signifi- 
cant that three of the nine essays by United States authors in one 
form or another are calls for a jurisprudence. Professor T. A. 
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Cowan, in ‘‘Legal Pragmatism and Beyond’’ (pp. 130-142), lays — 
down a project for an experimental jurisprudence viewed in terms 
of its place in the long development of jurisprudence from the 
Middle Ages to legal pragmatism. Huntington Cairns, in ‘‘Phi- 
losophy as Jurisprudence’’ (pp. 52-69), points up the significant 
historical and analytic interdependence of jurisprudence and phi- 
losophy, and sets it in contrast to the present-day isolation of 
these two fields from one another. Jerome Hall, in ‘‘Integrative 
Jurisprudence’’ (pp. 313-331), discusses the conditions which an 
adequate and rounded philosophy of law must satisfy. All three 
of these excellent essays are one in recognizing the comparative 
weakness of contemporary American philosophy of law. Without 
wishing to detract from the achievements of Roscoe Pound, I be- 
lieve it is fair to say that his eminence has been due in part to the 
relative poverty of jurisprudential thought in this country. 
Many of our philosophies of law have been a patchwork of bor- 
rowed continental ideas, and, like principles learned from text- 
books, have often been of second-rate vitality. There is no virtue 
in schools as such, but their absence in America suggests the lack 
of contagious force in the philosophies. On the other hand, where 
we have had fresh ideas we have not produced genuine systematic 
philosophies of law around them. Legal realism, for example, if 
stripped of its eccentricities—its extreme nominalism, its narrow 
empiricism, its often naive value notions—offers a point of view 
which, like instrumentalism, is probably closest to the vision and 
idiom of our experience. But it has remained mostly in the realm 
of promises, undisciplined and particularistically provincial. In 
sum, our Jurisprudence has either been contagious but naive, 
limited, and undisciplined, or it has been disciplined, but borrowed 
and irrelevant. While our law schools in the past have culti- 
vated a narrow professionalism, our philosophy has rarely tested 
its ideas in theories of legal experience. In consequence, juris- 
prudence has usually been cultivated, if at all, in a narrow sense 
without reference to the metaphysical, epistemological, and meth- 
odological presuppositions which would link it with our total in- 
tellectual experience. 


E. N. GARLAN 
Reep COLLEGE 


La vita, le opere, 1 tempi di Edoardo Herbert di Chirbury. Mario 
M. Rossi. (Biblioteca Storica Sansoni, Nuova Serie, XIV.) 


3 vols. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni. 1947. ix + 599, 544, 598 pp. 
L. 5000. 


Dr. Rossi, Lecturer in Italian at the University of Edinburgh 
and one of this JoURNAL’s book editors, is well known to English 
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readers for his books on Berkeley and Swift. He has also pub- 
lished Italian translations of Bacon’s Advancement and Berkeley’s 
Commonplace Book and Principles, a study of Bacon, an essay on 
the early stages in the development of Hobbes’s philosophy, a Swift 
anthology, and a two-volume sourcebook of British esthetics com- 
parable to Selby-Bigge’s British Moralists. He has a four-volume 
general history of England in course of publication. All this in 
addition to historical and critical studies of Italian and German 
philosophy, and important original contributions to psychology 
and philosophy. 

The present three-volume ‘‘life, works, and times’’ of Herbert 
of Cherbury not only supersedes the familiar studies by Rémusat 
and Giittler, but is so complete, so carefully considered, and so 
thoroughly documented that it seems likely to remain definitive as 
long as interest in Herbert lasts, so that henceforth those who study 
him will need a reading knowledge of Italian. Rough indications 
of Rossi’s completeness and thoroughness may be found in the 
facts that, on the biographical side, he has used more than twenty 
times the documentary material known to Sidney Lee, and that, 
on the philosophical side, his analysis and criticism of Herbert’s 
major work, the De Veritate, is considerably longer than the work 
itself. 

Professor Carré, to whom we owe the only English translation 
of the De Veritate, has recently given us a fresh exposition of its 
theory of knowledge, based on Rossi’s analysis.’ I shall therefore 
say nothing of that important part of Rossi’s work, beyond re- 
marking that in his view Herbert’s originality lay in the approach 
he attempted to the problems of philosophy, not in the results he 
reached (I, p. 301). ‘‘Herbert’s entire philosophy starts from 

. a phenomenology of truth; that is, from a search for the signs 
and characteristics of truth ‘as distinguished from revelation, 
probability, possibility, and error’ ’’ (p. 302). But Herbert fails 
to maintain the phenomenological point of view, and the result is 
the confusion of phenomenology, gnoseology, psychology, and de- 
ontology which Rossi disentangles and criticizes.” 

Rossi’s chief concern, however, is with Herbert’s philosophy 


1 Mind, Vol. LVII (1948), pp. 237-244. See also Rossi’s own essay, ‘* The 
Nature of Truth and Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Inquiry,’’ The Personalist, 
Vol. 21 (1940), pp. 243-256, 394-409. 

2I may add that in Rossi’s opinion the central point of the gnoseology— 
‘‘the principle of correspondence and the multiplication of faculties and of 
their objects’’ (I, p. 479)—was its central weakness. So perhaps a critic 
must judge, but a Whitehead might have found it immensely suggestive, and 
a Vico, as I should have thought an Italian historian would remind us, did find 
it so (Opere, Laterza edition, I, p. 256, IV-2, p. 288, § 1303). 
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of religion and its relation to deism. It is the denial of the re- 
ligious value of revelation, according to Rossi, that distinguishes 
deism from both natural and rational religion. Natural religion, 
without excluding the possibility of revelation and of a positive 
religion as an adjunct or complement, attributes the origin and 
basis of our knowledge of God to various natural capacities, which 
rational religion limits to the use of rational means. If the terms 
are thus distinguished,® ‘‘the religious philosophy of Herbert in 
the De Veritate is not a rational but a natural religion not yet 
openly deistic, because it admits (or seems to admit) the possibil- 
ity and utility of revelation for determining a true cult of God’’ 
(I, p. 493, n. 1). ‘*‘What Herbert did not see (and this is the real 
defect of his religious position, and the reason for its subsequent 
development in the direction of deism) is. that religion is not 
simply conduct of life, that faith goes beyond morality’’ (I, p. 
519). The De Veritate is thus a landmark on the way from the 
orthodox natural religion of the scholastics to the anticlerical deism 
of the eighteenth century; and in his own later works, the De Re- 
ligione Gentilium and the De Religione Laict, Herbert went the rest 
of the way himself. In the opening chapter of the De Religione 
Gentilium, ‘‘he finally shows himself conscious of what was one of 
his profound motives, indeed the profound motive of his religious 
thought: programmatic Arminianism or Pelagianism’’ (III, p. 
116). ; 

The movement of European culture toward deism is viewed 
by Rossi as the outcome of early Christian proselytism and apolo- 


getics, and of the systematization of natural religion by the scho- 
lastics. 


As long as polemic continues, we continue to argue, and this very polemic, 
due to the vivacity of our religious interest, legitimizes the naturalistic point 
of view, and the naturalistic point of view evaporates insensibly into natural 
religion, and the latter into deism—and when we have reached deism, there is 
no longer any interest in polemic because there is no longer any interest in 
religion. . . . We end in atheologism, in the sunset of the religious sense, in 
the night of God in which we now vegetate. 


But in the failure of Christian theology there will be, here and there, a return 
to pure Revelation, a rejection of proselytism: that which, from Kierkegaard 
to Barth, is a new Calvinism, an integral Calvinism, the Calvinism of pure 
Revelation, which is in reality a fleeing from polemic, that is, from religious 
naturalism. ([I, pp. 592 f.] 


8In Rossi’s Alle fonti del deismo e del materialismo moderno (Firenze, 
1942), one of several studies ancillary to the present work on Herbert, the dis- 
tinctions are drawn so differently (p. 8) that it is hard to understand how 
the two passages can be from the same pen. (Part II of Alle fonti, by the 
way, contains the study of Hobbes mentioned in my first paragraph.) 
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Rossi concludes his work by tracing the growth of deism after 
Herbert’s death, its dissolution in Hume, its revival in a finer and 
subtler form in the Kantian movement, and its death at the hands 
of Kierkegaard. 


The first antideist, who was also the definitive critic of deism, reached this 
new conception—no apology, no explanation, no defense, but pure exposition 
of Revelation—because, in combatting Hegel, he fought at the same time 
against everything that Hegel had inherited from Kant: against moralism, 
against rationalism, as well as against that historicism which Hegel had had 
to add to Kant in order to justify Kant’s own deistic position. [III, p. 369.] 


To many readers it will seem a curious symptom of the malady 
of our time that so massive a work on a minor figure of the seven- 
teenth century should terminate thus in eulogy of a minor figure 
of the nineteenth. Rossi himself is quite conscious that his inter- 
pretation of Herbert on this central issue is strongly biased, but 
he takes the bias to be one of personal conviction. 


It is needless to confess that the light in which I present deism is deter- 
mined by my aversion to every confusion of philosophy and theology, to every 
religious rationalism, to every immanentism, as well as by my aversion to 
Pelagianism in all its forms. This point of view will be tested, at least in 
some measure, by the greater or less coherence of the historical picture con- 
structed on the basis of these theoretical prepossessions. [I, p. 506, n.] 


Such a bias regarding the main tendency and outcome of Her- 
bert’s thought could scarcely fail to affect the interpretation of 
other aspects of his life and work, and even of his personality. 
Though admitting that Herbert knew how to pray, that in some 
sense he was a mystic (I, p. 516), Rossi thinks his religious con- 
sciousness was defective. 


Above all, he lacked that sense of evil which is the true basis of every ex- 
perience of faith. [I, p. 558.] 


All his life Herbert remained sure of the indulgence of God and of a heaven 
made to his measure. [I, p. 190.] 


The humanist corruption found fertile soil in Herbert’s soul: he lacked hu- 
mility. This is proved by his pride of blood and by his vanity: and above 
all by his confidence in himself, by his dilettante sureness of succeding in 
whatever he undertook. [I, p. 497.] 


When Rossi seeks to compress his interpretation of Herbert 
into a character, it is that of the dilettante—the dilettante as 
soldier, as courtier, as lay physician, as poet, as historian, even as 
philosopher. 


The philosophy of the scholar is eclecticism, and eclecticism, considered phil- 
osophically, is dilettante philosophy, the philosophy of those who are not 
philosophers at heart, who are not tormented by the great problems but are 
placid lovers of truth and appreciate an elegant solution without asking if 
it has vital importance. [I, p. 299.] 
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Though G. C. Moore-Smith’s edition of Herbert’s poems has 
won for them a higher regard than they had previously enjoyed, 
Rossi thinks they were not the expression of a lyric personality, 
that they lacked a center of gravity and were in no sense original 
(I, pp. 121, 125, 193). 

The reader thinks he knows what to expect, accordingly, when 


he finds Rossi coming up to Herbert’s ambassadorship with these 
words: 


Quick to meet occasions, sure of his own versatility, he accepted the diplo- 
matic appointment as if it were but a matter of changing clothes. Without 
a@ moment’s regret he laid aside the student’s toga, the soldier’s cassock, the 
knight’s armor, the elegant attire of the courtier, to don the luxurious and 
solemn vestments of the diplomat. He was sure that they would suit him well, 
as so many other costumes had done. [I, p. 269.] 


It is a welcome surprise, therefore, to find Herbert’s diplomatic 
career narrated not only in far greater detail (nearly 400 pages) 
and with greater historical insight than in previous accounts, but 
with greater credit to Herbert. ‘‘In French as well as in Euro- 
pean politics generally, Herbert was on the losing side—but the 
fault was not his; it was above all that of his King’’ (II, p. 124). 
‘‘Herbert risked falling into disfavor in order to open James’s 
eyes to the dishonesty of Spain’’ (II, p. 222). In the Luynes 
affair, Herbert was in the right; ‘‘Luynes violated international 
law and etiquette alike’ (II, p. 239). ‘‘Herbert was a better 
diplomat and certainly a more upright and judicious man than 
any with whom he had to deal in this case—and in many others’’ 
(II, p. 258). His deficiencies as a diplomat were deficiencies not 
of judgment but of flexibility and resourcefulness. 


In a period so like our own, of servile favorites, of ignoble office-seeking, 
Herbert appears as an independent spirit, animated by that masculine faith 
in justice and right which is the profound soul of England, the England of 
the Puritans and of Cromwell. [II, p. 375.]¢ 


This whole section of Rossi’s work, which would make a sub- 
stantial volume by itself, is a fresh and important contribution 
not only to Herbert’s biography but to the history of Europe in 
the early part of the Thirty Years War. It builds up to a dra- 
matic contrast between Herbert and Richelieu. 


Richelieu was to become the most eminent representative and the shrewd 
exploiter of the tendencies of the epoch, of the slow shift of European politics 
from religious and ideal problems to base political aims. He was prompt to 


At this point more than elsewhere the reader senses a perhaps uncon- 
scious identification with his subject on the part of the author, whose refusal 
to take the Fascist oath disqualified him for the professorship in philosophy 
to which he aspired and for which he was eminently fitted. 
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take advantage of every assistance to the real interests of France. For him 
Catholics and Protestants were only political forces. 


And it is rather strange that, over against a Cardinal without religious 
scruples, it was a lay philosopher, a freethinker, a deist, who represented the 
Europe of the preceding period, the Europe of the religious wars, Europe 
divided into two irreconcilable camps by ideal questions, Europe sound, strong, 
honest; a Europe in black and white... . 


The shift was not due to Richelieu. The passage from religious to politi- 
cal motives is a phenomenon much vaster, total, preannounced by a thousand 
signs, taking place in so many spirits of this epoch. It should be remembered 
that in this book I seek also to show and demonstrate this immense (and dis- 
astrous) historic shift of Europe. [II, p. 385 and note; my italics.] 


To the question why Rossi devotes three large volumes to so 
minor a figure as Herbert, this passage suggests an answer. It 
would seem that the unexpressed thesis of the entire work is that 
as a thinker Herbert was a forerunner of this shift and contributed 
to it, while as a man of action he did what he could to resist it. 
This contradiction raises him to a symbolic power that would not 
be guessed from his accomplishments in philosophy or diplomacy 
separately considered. 

The contradiction is not resolved by Rossi. Indeed, he scarcely 
draws it, except by implication in the second paragraph of the 
foregoing quotation. And it may be one that appears only from 


Rossi’s point of view, and vanishes from any other. If so, the 
very completeness of his work is the reader’s protection. All the 
facts are here for other interpretations. There can be no suspicion 
of selection or distortion to support a thesis. 

To students of English literature, perhaps the most welcome 
parts of Rossi’s work will be his analyses and criticisms of the 
poems*® and the fresh light he throws on the unfinishéd auto- 


5 Besides being their first interpreter to use the resources of modern psy- 
chology, he shows a Latin knack for extracting from them and from auxiliary 
evidence the least details of Herbert’s relations with women, and for con- 
jecturing what the evidence does not disclose. One of his most attractive 
suggestions is that ‘‘La Gralletta Gallante’’ was Pocahontas (I, p. 264). 
It may be worth noting that the lines ‘‘To the C. of D.’’ (Moore-Smith, p. 
55) were not addressed to the Countess of Dorset, as Rossi thinks (ITI, p. 6, 
n.), but to the Countess of Devonshire (Elizabeth Cecil, second daughter of 
William Cecil, second earl of Salisbury), as we know from a graceful letter 
of Lord Conway to her after reading them in 1640. He says ‘‘they are very. 
noble. I know not any Poet that is able to write better’? (Conway Letters, 
ed. Nicholson, pp. 17 f.). Lord Conway’s letter also serves to date the poem 
much later than Rossi or the editors of the poems have placed it. It is curi- 
ous that Rossi does not mention this possibility, since he has identified the 
Diana Cecil of another of Herbert’s poems as the younger sister of Elizabeth 
(III, p. 389). 
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biography.® He puts it beyond doubt that Herbert honestly in- 
tended the latter only for his heirs and descendants—above all 
for his grandson Edward—and persuades us that ‘‘this personal 
intimacy explains the absolute sincerity, the absence of shame, 
which caused the autobiography to be judged light and frivolous 
when it was presented to the public’’ by Horace Walpole in 1764 
(III, p. 166). As Herbert himself tells us, what he intended for 
the public was a general account of his diplomatic activity, to be 
based on the copies of all his dispatches which he had ‘‘in a great 
trunk’’ at his London house. 


But he never found time to set himself to this work, and the trunk came in 
the end, long afterwards, to Powis Castle, and I drew from it the documents 
on the basis of which to write the story of his ambassadorship which Herbert 
had not been able to compose (III, p. 190).7 


Rossi seems not to be aware that there is at least one bit of 
evidence tending to show that Herbert did write this projected 
general account for the public. The evidence is a letter of Horace 
Walpole’s to the Rev. William Cole (22 August 1778, fourteen 
years after the publication of the autobiography), relating that a 
Mr. Jonathan Scott claimed to possess ‘‘a MS of Lord Herbert’s 
account of the court of France’’ and had sought his aid in pub- 
lishing it. Unfortunately, Scott died within the month and the 


subsequent history of the manuscript is not known. Some lucky 
scholar may yet turn it up. 

Charges of cowardice or treachery have frequently been leveled 
at Herbert for his conduct in the struggle between king and par- 
liament during the last years of his life. Rossi effectively disposes 
of these accusations, but here more than elsewhere he has had 
to rely on conjecture, and it is to be hoped that someone may also 


6 Rossi restores to the autobiography a passage on natural religion and 
the five common notions, and another on the Gunpowder Plot, but in these 
restorations from the original manuscript he had been anticipated without his 
knowledge by R. I. Aaron in Modern Language Review, Vol. 36 (1941), pp. 
192-194, 2 

7 Though a small part of this diplomatic correspondence had already been 
published, by far the greater part, arranged and bound in six volumes by 
direction of the fourth Lord Powis, was not only unpublished but unknown 
to previous students of Herbert. Rossi gives a summary account of it in 
Appendix XIX (III, pp. 443-449), remarking that ‘‘the principal merit of 
Herbert as correspondent is his great perspicacity,’’ and prints a selection 
from it in Appendix XX (III, pp. 449-472), in addition to what he quotes in 
the text. Altogether, for the ambassadorship alone, he has used 352 letters 
by Herbert and 305 letters to him, in addition to hundreds of other documents. 
It is this fund of new material which enables Rossi to correct so many errors 
on the part of the biographers and the historians of the period. 
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find the documents referred to in the following passage in Her- 
bert’s will: 


And whereas I have begun a manifest of my actions in these late troubles 
but am prevented in the review thereof, I do hereby leave it to a person whom 
I shall by word instruct to finish the same and to publish it to the world by 


my direction and as having the express charge laid upon him by me for 
doing it. 


Rossi observes (III, p. 513) that he could find only copies and not 
originals of many of the documents that would have been required 
to compose this ‘‘manifest.’’ If the unfinished manifest is ever 
discovered, it may be accompanied by still other documents of which 
not even copies have so far been found. 

At least one collection of documents of considerable importance 
for Herbert’s private life has escaped Rossi’s notice. It is among 
the papers of John Egerton, first earl of Bridgewater, which are 
now in the Huntington Library, and it consists of a series in- 
volving Herbert’s relations with his eldest son, Richard. The 
information supplied by these documents was reported and inter- 
preted by J. H. Hanford in 1942.8 They permit definite answers 
to some questions regarding which Rossi has again been reduced 
to conjecture, such as the terms of Richard’s marriage settlement 
(II, p. 440), but they admit of interpretations more charitable to 
Herbert than that adopted by Professor Hanford. 

Rossi appears not to have examined MS 5295 at the National 
Library of Wales, or the transcript of it published by H. G. 
Wright in 1933. He twice refers to it (III, p. 53, n. 9, p. 505) as 
an English ‘‘translation’’ of the De Religione Laicit. Though 
Harold R. Hutcheson failed to mention this English version in his 
edition of the De Religione Laici in 1944, he has since examined 
the transcript and believes the English version was composed 
first and was later reworked and expanded in Latin. He has also 
corrected the frequent statement, repeated by Rossi (III; p. 323), 
that Charles Blount’s Religio Laici was itself largely translated 
from Herbert’s published De Religione Laici. ‘‘More than half 
of Blount’s tract,’’ Hutcheson now assures us, ‘‘is a literal tran- 
scription of Herbert’s English Religio Laict, unpublished until 
1933”’ (this JourNnaL, Vol. XLIII [1946], p. 221). He urges an 
investigation of Blount’s connection with the Herbert family, ‘‘a 
connection he exploited so profitably not only in this tract but in 
his Notes on Philostratus.’’ Rossi has shed some fresh light on 


8 Huntington Library Quarterly, Vol. 5 (1941-1942), pp. 317-332. Previ- 
ously there was only an imperfect notice of these documents in Appendix VII 
to the Eleventh Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
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these Notes (III, pp. 323-326) but the Herbert-Blount relation- 
ship, an episode of importance in the history of deism, will bear 
further study. 

From the philosophical point of view, the most interesting of 
Rossi’s discoveries among the Herbert papers are the following: 
(1) A long passage in the original manuscript of the De Veritate 
easing the transition from the theory of knowledge to the natural 
religion—from the zetetics to the common notions—which is so 
abrupt in the later manuscripts and in the printed editions (I, 
pp. 423 ff., III, pp. 414, 427 ff.). (2) An English translation of 
Part IV and the beginning of Part V of Descartes’s Discours (I, 
p. 477, II, p. 587). (3) An English translation of Hobbes’s De 
Principiis (apparently an early draft of his De Corpore) (II, p. 
538). (4) Some rough notes toward an esthetic theory (III, pp. 
442 f.). Since he has brought so much to light, it is worth add- 
ing that he found no trace of the treatise on consciousness promised 
in the De Veritate (II, p. 540). 

In view of the immense range of material which Rossi controls, 
and the fact that his work, though begun in Wales in 1935, was 
completed in Italy during the war, the accuracy of his references 
(so far as I have been able to check them) is remarkable. Those 
to Culverwel’s Light of Nature (III, pp. 305-308), however, have 
been confused. Culverwel’s criticisms of Herbert are on pages 
76-77 and 130 of the 1661 edition. 

Students of philosophy are likely nowadays to make the ac- 
quaintance of Herbert first, if not only, in the pages devoted to 
him in Locke’s Essay and Leibniz’s Nouveaux Essais. To Rossi’s 
analysis of these passages (III, pp. 308-314) it may be added that 
Locke’s reading of Herbert must have occurred in 1671, since the 
criticism of Herbert appears in the second but not in the first of 
the two known drafts of the Essay which he composed in that year. 

In the part of his preface that was written in 1935, near the be- 
ginning of his labors, Rossi said that no one had ever written a life 
of Herbert, and that no one had ever really studied his philosophy. 
This might have seemed arrant hyperbole then. Now that Rossi 
has done both, we see that it was the unvarnished truth. He said 
also that it was his ambition to put into the hands of future stu- 
dents all that could be known of Herbert. Such an ambition can 
seldom have been so nearly fulfilled. 


Max H. Fiscu 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Art and the Social Order. D. W. GotscHaLK. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1947. xv +253 pp. $3.75. 


Although this work was not written as a text, it well serves the 
purpose of a concise yet fairly comprehensive introduction to the 
philosophy of art. It has several distinctive merits. It is fluently 
if not always, from an analytical standpoint, clearly written; it 
is persistently but not narrowly empirical in method; it is toler- 
ably free from persuasive definitions and the error of ‘‘initial 
predication,’’ both of them faults which have commonly afflicted 
works in this field; it is full of brief but generally illuminating 
summaries and criticisms of alternative positions. As a rule 
Professor Gotschalk is sensibly pluralistic and non-reductivistic. 
He recognizes that the causes of fine art are varied, that its func- 
tions and values are complex, that its types and dimensions are 
many. He is not, however, eclectic. In this work he attempts to 
formulate an over-arching theory of the basic processes involved 
in esthetic art which will cut through the surface conflict of con- 
temporary theories and at the same time give a semblance of unity 
to an otherwise bewildering diversity of phenomena. For the most 
part Gotschalk is quite successful in showing that most supposedly 
general theories of art are, when properly interpreted, specific 
treatments of limited aspects of the art process. My only criticism 
on this score is that, as in the case of his analysis of the so-called 
‘‘imitation’’ theory, he has not always gone far enough in showing 
that when estheticians disagree they are usually talking about 
different things. 

Gotschalk calls his approach to the subject ‘‘relational.’’ It 
should, however, be distinguished from other so-called ‘‘relational’’ 
theories such as those of Heyl or Dewey. The relation which these 
writers are concerned to emphasize is the transaction between the 
perceiver and the art object. Gotschalk, on the other hand, stresses 
a different relation, namely, the ‘‘triadic pattern’’ which, accord- 
ing to him, unifies the creative act, the art object, and the esthetic 
response as parts of a more inclusive process. These ‘‘moments’’ 
of the ‘‘pattern’’ are separately discussed in three chapters which 
constitute Part I of the book. In Part II Gotschalk discusses the 
four principal ‘‘dimensions’’ of the ‘‘public’’ object of art: ma- 
terials, form, expression, and functions. What he has to say in 
these chapters is well enough so far as it goes; but it lacks ampli- 
tude and detail and, particularly in the analysis of ‘‘expression,’’ 
precision. Part III is devoted partly to a brief but well-formu- 
lated analysis of the types, purposes, and possible standards of art 
criticism, and partly to a more extended discussion, in the two last 
chapters, of the topics from which the work takes its title. The 
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concluding chapter, ‘‘ Art and Social Living,’’ I am sorry to say, 
is a rather unhappy coda to a book which is otherwise remarkably 
free from crotchets. Doubtless a good society will also be good 
for artists, strange creatures though they be. But Gotschalk 
seems to me to quite abandon the realm of the actual when he 
speaks with admiration of the ‘‘esteem’’ and ‘‘respect’’ in which 
the artist is held in the ‘‘new Russia’’ and of the wonderful ‘‘ possi- 
bilities of great art’’ which obtain in that land. 

My fundamental difficulty with Gotschalk’s main thesis is that 
the unity between the three parts of his ‘‘triad,’’ which his doctrine 
seeks to show, is purely verbal. Independently each of his opening 
chapters contains many. true and important statements about the 
particular part with which it deals. But I utterly fail:to see how 
his ‘‘relational’’ approach relates them as parts of an organic 
whole. If, as he himself sometimes recognizes, creation and ap- 
preciation are distinct and even independent activities, and if the 
controlling motives of art production are immensely varied, what 
light does an analysis of the creative process shed upon the ‘‘fine- 
ness’’ of art or the nature of the esthetic response, and vice versa? 
His definition of ‘‘fine art’’ reveals the essential ambiguity of his 
position when he says that ‘‘fine art is the creation of objects for 
aesthetic experience’’ (italics mine). In spite of this definition, 
however, he acknowledges that much art intended as fine is not 
fine, much not so intended is so, and that many artists don’t know 
what they are aiming at or why they are aiming at it until it is 
finished, if then. 

Again, while I would agree that ‘‘fine art is the production by 
man of objects intrinsically interesting to perceive,’’ I should insist 
that the ‘‘fineness’’ of a work of art has nothing to do with the 
character of the process by which it is produced. When Gotschalk 
says that the ‘‘construction of objects for aesthetic experience [is] 
the distinguishing property of fine art’’ he appears to me either 
not to have grasped the force of his own distinctions or else to have 
abandoned them altogether. 

I find a related difficulty in his criticism of the ‘‘imitation”’ 
theory. He says that according to Plato ‘‘fine art is the imitation 
of nature.’’ I waive the point that Plato had never heard of the 
expression ‘‘fine art,’’ since it is Gotschalk’s interpretation alone 
that concerns us here. Is he speaking here of art from the stand- 
point of the artist’s intention? It would seem so when he asks 
‘Tf fine art is imitation, why art?’’ But if so, it is clear that a 
great deal of art has been intended as representation, and equally 
clear that this does not of itself shed light upon its ‘‘fineness.’’ 
But Gotschalk also emphasizes the esthetic meagreness of much 
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sheer imitation. This shows, no doubt, that the esthetic interest 
differs from curiosity. But it does not imply either that the work 
in question is not in fact an imitation or that on occasion the 
representational content may belong to or even enhance the esthetic 
value. The important question is not whether works of fine art 
are, either by intention or in effect, ‘‘imitative’’-—perhaps a ma- 
jority of them are in both respects. So far the ‘‘imitation’’ theory 
is true beyond peradventure. For esthetics the serious problem is 
how to account for the esthetic relevance of representational or 
symbolic forms. Here the imitation theory poses a vital question, 
even though it does not provide the answer. 

Gotschalk’s treatment of criticism is hardly original. For the 
student, however, it will be useful in clarifying several distinct 
types of judgment which are too often confused. He distinguishes 
first the ‘‘genetic’’ phase of criticism from its ‘‘immanent’’ phase. 
From an esthetic standpoint the former is, strictly speaking, pre- 
critical. Its esthetic relevance is established only when it de- 
scribes aspects of the work of art which may ultimately enrich its 
esthetic content. On this point, I think that Gotschalk might have 
done well to amplify his analysis by showing in more detail the 
variability of the ‘‘esthetic’’ boundaries of the work of art. Here 
he might have made excellent use of his remarks upon the com- 
plexity of factors involved in the act of esthetic perception which 
he calls by the somewhat misleading title of ‘‘mechanical.’’ These 
include, in addition to the purely sensational elements, the factors 
of ‘‘intellect’’ and ‘‘imagination’’ which are required for the grasp 
of the meanings and associations implicit in the esthetic object. 
Once it is recognized, however, that esthetic objects are shot through 
with ‘‘meaning,’’ it becomes obvious that the distinction between 
‘the pre-critical phases of contextual description and the immanent 
phases of esthetic analysis is purely relative. The immanent phase 
itself is sub-divided into the analysis of the immediate perceptual 
content of the esthetic object and the evaluation of this content. 
Gotschalk recognizes that there is more than one possible basis for 
evaluating works of art, each of which may be relevant for some 
purpose, although none is perhaps relevant for all purposes. The 
important thing is to avoid the confusion of values which is the 
source of so much needless disagreement and misunderstanding 
amongst critics. 

Gotschalk’s discussion of the social significance of art and ar- 
tistic activities is, in large part, quite unexceptionable. He rightly 
points out that works of art are both ends and means, and that 
as ends they contribute their greatest share to the enrichment of 
human life. Indeed the fineness of its art, as he says, may well 
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be regarded as one fairly authentic index of the worth of a society 
to itself and hence of its rank as a civilization. But there is also 
a good deal of nonsense and, in my judgment, sheer bad taste 
exemplified in his discussion of the relation of the artist to society. 
He appears to approve of artistic independence and integrity, and 
he recognizes in part the dangers which accrue to society itself 
from undue interference in the creative activity of the artist. 
But he wishes to have his cake as well as eat it. For he deplores 
both the fate of the artist and the quality of his art in those so- 
cieties which have provided a maximum of artistic freedom. Thus 
he condemns the art produced in the western world in the fifty 
years before 1929 as ‘‘esoteric, highly individualistic, obscure, re- 
bellious, restless, bizarre, anarchic.’’ My reply is that a society 
which prizes freedom in art as in other things must take its chances 
with the result. Recalling the great men of art and literature of 
the period which Gotschalk mentions, I do not think the risk is an 
unworthy one. Gotschalk has much to say about the need of a 
‘*beneficent unity of belief’’ in the body politic for the production 
of great art. But there was no such unity, for example, in the 
period of Elizabeth which he rightly regards as a flowering time of 
art. There is no evidence whatever that social unity produces 
artistic excellence. Again, he says that the artist in our time has 
‘‘made the great refusal. He turned his back on society.’’ But 
this is just silly. Writers such as Mann, Joyce, Gide, Eliot, and 
Auden have been obsessed with the spiritual plight of modern 
society. So have painters such as Picasso and Roualt. Gotschalk’s 
easy formulas and vague recommendations in this chapter seem to 
me quite unworthy of the rest of his work. 


Henry AIKEN 
HarvARD UNIVERSITY 


The Definition of the Good. A. C. Ew1ne. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1947. 215 pp. $3.00. 


Many years ago, long before my salad days, I knew what was 
good and what was evil, at least, I knew what ought to be done and 
ought not to be done. I knew that I ought to obey my parents, to 
respect my elders, I knew that I ought to go to church on Sunday 
and to say my prayers at night, I knew that God existed and that 
all was right with the world, I knew that Santa Claus was real and 
would grant my desires. I knew intuitively that these beliefs were 
true. I could see at once that these beliefs were as true as I can 
now see that ‘‘sights cannot be reduced to sounds.’’ Call it im- 
mediate perception, call it intuitive truth, it was perceived as 
directly and as immediately as I now perceive that if A, .°. B, .°. C, 
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then A entails C. There was no doubt in my mind, but unfortu- 
nately, my intuitive insights had not quite developed to the state 
where I could ‘‘ perceive directly that good is not analysable in psy- 
chological terms, but not that it is simple.’’? I lacked the insight 
that the ‘‘good’’ was indefinable, or that what I ought to do was 
what was ‘‘fit.’’ 

After a lapse of time, and still before my salad days, I studied 
some philosophy and fortunately both of my mentors were tre- 
mendously influenced by Moore’s Principia Ethica, and I became 
convinced that the ‘‘good’’ was indefinable, that it was a simple, 
unique, unanalyzable quality, and further, that this unique, un- 
analyzable quality adhered to pleasant and only pleasant experi- 
ences. But I knew it intuitively, it was self-evident, I knew it 
with all the fervor and conviction that I now know that it would 
be advisable that whatever definition of the ‘‘good’’ is offered, it 
should be offered at least with the temerity of that thinker of some 
time past who suggested that ‘‘I know that I do not know.’’ 

As I came into my salad days I was intellectually and morally 
stimulated when I heard the remark that ‘‘things are neither good 
nor evil, they just are,’’ and I perceived immediately, just as I 
now perceive immediately, ‘‘That we should be able to perceive 
such a truth as that ‘good’ and ‘ought’ are not definable in purely 
psychological terms and that this need not occasion surprise any 
more than the fact that we can perceive it to be true that sights 
can not be reduced to sounds.’’ A little later I was obliged to 
write a dissertation on A Definition of Value. Therein I demon- 
strated that (and it was, and still is, as evident, intuitively) there 
are no logical grounds that demonstrate that the ‘‘good’’ or the 
‘‘ought’’ is not a unique, unanalyzable, simple quality or relation, 
nor are there any logical grounds that demonstrate that it is. 
And I further argued that there is no empirical or intuitive evi- 
dence to substantiate the fact that the ‘‘good’’ or the ‘‘ought’’ is 
an unanalyzable concept, and I also argued that when it is the 
case that there are neither logical nor empirical grounds for the 
acceptance of the entity in question, it is extremely hazardous to 
rely upon intuition, and particularly when we bring in William 
of Occam. I wonder why it is that more philosophers do not ac- 
cept my sound and sceptical intuition rather than their own intui- 
tions which are surely born of a deeper prejudice than mine! 
After all, am I not an expert, having had all the intuitions? 

I hesitate to prolong the introduction but there are several re- 
marks, I believe, that are pertinent to ethical views such as those 
advocated by Sidgwick, Moore, Ross, Osborne, Ewing, and others. 


1 The Definition of the Good, p. 58, footnote. 
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A number of years ago I was advocating a thesis on the ‘‘ Relativ- 
ity of Value’’ (a view which, on the whole, I still adhere to), and 
Professor C. I. Lewis, with whom I was arguing, finally, with con- 
siderable moral indignation said (not in his usually mild expres- 
sion), ‘‘Savery, if you had lived in New England as long as I 
have, you could not help but believe that there is an ‘ought.’’’ A 
number of years later I was a visitor in Victoria, Canada, during 
England’s darkest hour in the recent war, and I had a conversa- 
tion with an elderly lady who had not been to England, her home, 
for twenty years, and she said, ‘‘But of course, we will win!”’ 
And she said it with the conviction and intuition with which I 
should say that, of course, A is identical with A. Professor Lewis, 
in his recent book, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, ap- 
parently, has given up the concept of the ‘‘ought.’’ If I were to 
meet that lady from Victoria again, she would have insights rela- 
tive to the ability of England to become again the leading power 
in the world, and they would be just as incisive and as intuitive as 
are the views of the above mentioned philosophers relative to the 
‘‘ought”’ and the ‘‘good.’’ Truth without conviction can be, I 
believe, ethically inferior to conviction, without truth, that is, on 
occasions—but that is irrelevant. 

The problem of discovering the nature of the ‘‘good,”’ or, if 
you will, the problem of defining the ‘‘good’’ has, in recent years, 
been made both easier and more difficult by our logical positivists. 
It has been made easier because they have raised the question 
whether or not we are talking sense when we ask the question ‘‘Is 
there something that is really good?’’ And if they admit, re- 
luctantly, that there is a sense in which the question is really mean- 
ingful, they immediately assert that nearly all of our proposed 
meanings are not meanings, but nonsense. And then they assert 
that the meanings that do make sense are those meanings which 
imply that ethics is biology, or psychology, or logic, or what not, 
and if it were the case that ethics is reducible to some non-ethical 
interpretation I am inclined to believe that it would not be for 
the reasons that they offer. When one has a paucity of philosophi- 
cal imagination, one has a tendency to develop special rules such 
that it follows that if you do not accept the rules, then you do not 
make sense, and if you do not talk sense, you talk nonsense. 

We have argued before that there are four possibilities as to 
the meaning of goodness? (in its basic intrinsic sense). Goodness 
either has no meaning, or it has a constant meaning (absolute), or 
it has an ambiguous meaning, or it has a relative meaning. We 
dismiss the view that goodness has no meaning, because if:anything 


2This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 85-93. 
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is obvious, in spite of the logical positivists, goodness does have 
meaning. And although there is ambiguity in connection with 
the meaning of goodness, we dismiss the view that the meaning 
of goodness is hopelessly ambiguous. Sometimes, however, if we 
had no laymen and only professional philosophers, I would not be 
so sure. The crucial question, then, is to decide whether goodness 
has an absolute meaning (be it unique and unanalyzable, be it 
complex and analyzable in ethical terms wholly or in part, be it 
analyzable in non-ethical terms), or whether it is relative, relative 
in the sense that no one specific meaning of goodness can be vali- 
dated to the exclusion of all other specific meanings of goodness. 

We realize that there are philosophers who argue that they 
know by immediate inspection that goodness is a unique quality. 
Might we not suggest that there is a slight possibility that some 
of us are apt to mistake certain feelings, attitudes, prejudices, 
for what is properly called knowledge by immediate inspection? 
We realize that an Englishman is more certain of the final truths 
of morality than he is certain of the principle of contradiction, 
yet, in time, eons and eons of it, perhaps a shade of doubt may 
ereep in. To help prepare for that shade of doubt is perhaps the 
main purpose of these remarks. If G. E. Moore can become a bit 
doubtful, why not others? but of course, Moore is a very great man. 

We do not argue that there is no unique quality whose name is 
‘‘good,’’ we merely suggest that the evidence for its existence is 
wanting. Now let us suppose that, some fine day, it is discovered 
that there is a unique quality whose name is ‘‘good’’ and that 
what is good is not enjoyable and what is enjoyable is not good. 
This being the case, on what grounds could we argue that one 
should live for goodness rather than for enjoyment? We should 
then have to show that there is a unique relation whose name is 
ought that is synthetically connected with the good. And then 
we should have to demonstrate that it would be one’s duty to pur- 
sue the good because the good ought to be. But, then, if we found 
certain recalcitrants (and I would be one of them), we should have 
to demonstrate that it is morally obligatory to do one’s duty and to 
pursue the good because the good ought to be. Please, sirs, is it 
not a game that regresses infinitely when one can see intuitively, 
by immediate inspection, that there are other ways to solve the 
problem, other games that are more enjoyable? Years ago I 


helped bury a corpse, and now I find it a bit bewildering to take 
care of its ghost.® 


8‘**The ‘Unique’ Quality Goodness—A Myth,’’ The International Journal 
of Ethics, Vol. XLVII (1937), pp. 210-223. 
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Professor Ewing appears to feel morally obliged to show not 
only that the concepts of ethics can not be defined psychologically, 
but also that they can not be defined completely in naturalistic 
terms. Now, if it were the case that the concepts of ethics can be 
defined in terms of psychology together with certain logical con- 
cepts, consistency, implication, etc., we surely should not argue 
that this demonstrates that ethics is not reducible to psychology 
because it is presupposed that certain logical concepts are neces- 
sary ingredients in every systematic study. But here we are not 
to argue that ethics is reducible to psychology but are to concern 
ourselves with Professor Ewing’s attempt to show that there is at 
least one ethical concept that is not definable in non-ethical terms. 
We are very happy to find that Professor Ewing not only does not 
find that the ‘‘good’’ is unique and simple, but that it is definable 
in other terms. Unfortunately, we are unable to see, intuitively 
or otherwise, that his concept of the ‘‘ought’’ brings additional 
light to the problem of the meaning of the ‘‘good.’’ We admit, 
of course, that many of his distinctions and refinements of expres- 
sions and interpretations throw much light on the basic problems 
of ethics. 

We are told ‘‘that ‘ought’ really covers two different concepts, 
the concept of fittingness and the concept of moral obligation’’ 
(p. 182). The ought is a relational property that exists between 
action and environment where the action is fitting, suitable, ap- 
propriate. We are also told that the concept of ‘‘fitting’’ is basic, 
moral obligation having meaning relative to fitting, but that fitting 
has meaning independently of moral obligation. We take up the 
concept of fitting first, and I am sorry to say that I do not find 
that it has been demonstrated that we have, here, a concept that is 
not reducible to non-ethical terms. And, further, even though the 
concept were not reducible to non-ethical terms, we still would 
be lacking any grounds for placing ethics on a rational basis, a 
basis where we could say, for example, that one ethical system is 
better than another. 

The term ‘‘fitting’’ is used in several senses. If I wish to 
become a Platonic scholar it certainly would be fitting that I 
should master the Greek language. Here, fitting is the hypotheti- 
cal ought, the means, the expedient. Ewing argues, however, that 
although hypotheticals are a part of the picture, the crux of the 
situation is that there is a categorical core, certain things are good 
because they are fit to be the object of a pro attitude. In brief, 
Ewing is asserting that in some sense there is a categorical im- 
perative. That there is a categorical imperative is what Kant 
failed to demonstrate, and what all subsequent philosophers have 
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failed to demonstrate, whether they use Kant’s terminology, or 
whether the ought becomes a unique unanalyzable property, or 
is called fitting. Now, if we were to assert that the categorical 
ought is another way of saying consistency, then, at least, we have a 
meaning that is other than hypothetical. If, for example, I were to 
assert that happiness is the meaning of goodness, then I ought to 
promote the maximum amount of happiness. Because when I 
take happiness as the meaning of goodness it implies that I must 
evaluate things in terms of happiness. We have here merely a 
statement of the principle of consistency. This analysis will not 
satisfy Professor Ewing because he will argue that there is a sense 
in which happiness is fitting without qualification. But if he 
argues, as he might, that it is fitting with qualification, and that 
qualification is moral obligation, then he must argue that there is 
something about moral obligation that defies analysis in non- 
ethical terms or he must say that although nothing is fitting with- 
out qualification, it still is the case that fitting is unique, simple, 
and not analyzable in non-ethical terms. 

There was a time when I perceived directly that good was 
simple and was attached to pleasant experiences only. I have 
never perceived directly that pleasant experiences ought to be, 
unless I was expressing a tautology. The trouble with Professor 
Ewing is that he has the insight that I lost. He says, for example, 
‘‘T think we can perceive directly that good is not analysable in 
psychological terms, but not that it is simple’’ (p. 58). Also, ‘‘To 
apply ‘good’ to something is to say of this that it is fitting, other 
things being equal, to bring it into existence’’ (p. 152). And, 
‘“We see directly that pleasant experiences as such, natural beauty, 
unselfish love, are fitting objects of pro attitudes’? (p. 172). I 
must admit that I find these things fitting but I do not discover 
that fitting is unique, or unanalyzable, or simple, or meaningful 
in ethical terms only. To say that beauty is fitting is to say not 
only that I enjoy beautiful things, or that I desire beautiful things, 
or that I wish that more people would enjoy beautiful things, 
but it is to say that if more people did what they liked, or did what 
they really liked if they only knew a bit more, or did what they 
might have done if this world had not atrophied their esthetic 
sensibilities, then there would be more joy in the world, less weep- 
ing, and more laughter. Surely, we must pay fitting extra, but 
nowhere do I find a purely ethical, unique, or simple meaning for 
that term. Now, if Professor Ewing means these and other things 
similarly described, then his concept of fitting must go the way 
of the unique simple good and ought. If he means more than 
this, then he wants not only to pity people who do not find cer- 
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tain things fitting, but he also wants to call them wrong, and 
morally wrong at that. We are content to pity them, to educate 
them, and to leave morality out of situations that have nothing to 
do with morality. We are aware of the fact that if Professor 
Ewing’s insights are valid, nothing that we say or might say should 
change those insights, but might it not be the case that his intui- 
tions are strong feelings enforced by sympathy and sentiment, 
and have little to do with truths, but perhaps very much to do 
with decency in a troubled and unhappy world? 

That Professor Ewing’s theses stem in part from sentiment, 
can be demonstrated, we believe, when we take cognizance of the 
following: ‘‘A principal objection made by me against naturalist 
definitions of ‘good’ was just that, if ‘good’ were defined natu- 
ralistically, it would be no more rational, right, fitting to pursue 
the good than the bad and that good would carry with it no moral 
obligation to pursue the good’’ (p. 178). The fact that men have 
desired to accept an ethical system that substantiates its validity 
to the exclusion of all others is an historical fact that can be ex- 
plained in terms of psychology, it is a sociological, or if you will, 
an anthropological phenomenon. But today, to persist in the belief 
that the nature of the universe contains within it special rules 
that apply to, cosmologically speaking, the merest fragment of the 
universe, is an anthropomorphism that no more belongs to us than 
does the belief that man is a parasite, a disease, that has infected 
but one spot in the universe, the unfortunate planet whose name is 
Earth. Yet, perhaps this is so, and even that could be so. 

To be rational, it seems, should have the following meanings: 
(1) if we are formal, it means to reason in accordance with the 
rules of logic—to be consistent, (2) if we are empirical, it means 
to be consistent and to argue in accordance with the doctrine of 
probability—to make conjectures that are in accord with em- 
pirical fact. Now, if it were the case that there is in the world 
a simple quality whose name is good or a simple relation or re- 
lational property whose name is ought, and if, and this is vital, 
we decided to accept the unique quality ‘‘good’’ as ultimate, .or 
if we decided to accept the object of the ought as ultimate, we 
would be committing ourselves to evaluating our experiences and 
objects in terms of it—that would be rational because that would 
be acting consistently. But even though there were such proper- 
ties in existence, it does not follow either rationally or empirically 
that we fall into error, ethically or otherwise, if we refuse to accept 
such properties as ultimate, if we refuse to evaluate our experiences 
in terms of them. 


And as for moral obligation, when one is able to break through 
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a life-time of tradition and emotion (and but few are able) he 
sees that moral obligation is nothing but an enunciation to abide 
consistently by that which he accepts as ultimate. If there were 
absolute moral obligations of universal validity, I am convinced 
that ethical disagreements would have been resolved long before 
now. The instruments for ethical observation are the same that 
have been in operation for thousands of years, the bias of pro- 
vincial predilection for universal validity was excusable until the 
advent of anthropological studies; but now I can not see the 
grounds, unless it is essential to the ego of the human being to be 
able to rationalize his biases and put them on a pedestal even more 
secure than either pure logic or empirical fact can warrant. 

It has been inferred that criticisms and theses such as ours 
imply that the problem of morality is insoluble, that there is 
nothing but chaos in morality, that, ethically, barbarism is as good 
as decency, that the outcome is nothing but complete moral de- 
generacy. Shades of yester-year, Galileo, Copernicus, Spinoza, 
Darwin, Einstein, Westermarck—comfortable shadows in which 
to walk! 

Might it not be the case than an ethic can be developed that 
most of us would accept (and damn the minority because our 
prejudices are in sympathy with the majority)? We want to live, 
we want to live with other people, we want to satisfy our desires, 
we want to live in a world where the maximum number of our 
desires are efficacious, we want to live in a world where there is a 
maximum amount of enjoyment, etc.; in short the problem is to 
develop the means whereby these ends can be achieved. Might it 
not be that the problem is not what is the ‘‘good,’’ nor what is it 
that ‘‘ought’’ to be, but what kind of a world do we want to live 
in, or better, what kind of a world would we want to live-in if we 
knew enough about ourselves and our universe? Or if that seems 
to put appropriate action in the too distant future, let us say that 
the real problem is what kind of a world would we desire to live 
in if we made use of the knowledge that is available concerning 
ourselves and the world in which we live? 

The desire to define the ‘‘good’’ in other than subjective or 
natural terms is commendable as a motive if it would help solve 
the problems of the world and make it a happier place in which 
to live. Let us not forget, however, that nearly all of our ethical 
systems of the last several thousand years have been based on 
proposed concepts purported to be non-subjective and non-natural. 
The trend today is toward naturalism and it so happens that our 
present era is shot through and through with moral chaos. But 
let us not come to conclusions, perhaps quite unwarranted by the 
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facts, that the trend towards naturalism is the cause, or even a 
part of the cause. We have moved from the ‘‘absolutes’’ of theol- 
ogy to the ‘‘absolutes’’ of the individual to the ‘‘absolutes’’ of the 
state. Perhaps we need some kind of an ‘‘absolute’’ and we can 
hope it will be the ‘‘absolute’’ of world community, recognizing 
that this community is not supra, but is a community of individ- 
uals and that the enhancement of the community is by way of the 
development and glory of the individual. And this can be quite 
naturalistic, and, if not rational, at least not irrational. 


BaRNETT SAVERY 
UNIVERSITY OF BriTIsH COLUMBIA 


Ethik in der Schauweise der Wissenschaften vom Menschen und 
von der Gesellschaft. LeoPOLD voN WIEsE. Bern: A. Francke. 
1947. 443 pp. 39s. fr. 


This book is the tribute of a distinguished sociologist to ethics. 
It will be welcome to all students of ethics who, with the author, 
believe that the task of ethics is to bring about a better world and 
better men. They will follow him in his analysis of the ‘‘world,’’ 
which he has broken down into a universe of situations (Ch. 14; 
ef. Allgemeine Soziologie, Miinchen: Duncker & Humblot, 1933), 
and be interested in his analysis of man (Ch. 6; cf. Homo sum, 
Gedanken zu einer zusammenfassenden Anthropologie, Jena: Gus- 
tav Fischer, 1940). But they will be unable to make his visit in 
the halls of ethics more pleasant. The author finds them cold and 
forbidding; theories and speculations are enshrined in the un- 
worldly seclusion of a sanctum whose closed door repels the traveler 
from the world of facts with the inscription : ‘‘Return at once thou 
who thence comest!’’ (p. 45). 

Von Wiese is not deterred but, unfortunately, he leaves the 
halls of ethics pretty much as he entered them. It is true, he leaves 
behind him as gift a situational program for ethics, but among 
the transcendent forms it is as out of place as a rucksack in the 
Taj Mahal. Those who had hoped that the inspiration by the 
visitor’s social genius would enliven the abstract shapes and fill 
them with human significance will be disappointed. There is no 
doubt that the visitor is full of promethean intentions. He is re- 
solved to apply the science of life and society—anthropology and 
sociology—to the ‘‘empty’’ forms of ethics, to vitalize their ‘‘awe- 
somely sublime aloofness’’ (p. 57) by actual relevance and, on 
the other hand, to ‘‘ennoble’’ the varied forms of human experi- 
ence by their sublime touch. Alas, the tools he brings to the task 
are not fashioned so as to make any visible dent on the forms. As 
he leaves, the bewildered guardians of the forms can do no better 
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than pick up the token, study its contents, consisting of plans, 
programs, pronouncements, and various prescriptions, and try 
anew to figure out how their lofty charges may be made fit for life. 

Von Wiese’s main handicap is a lack of radicalism. He is not 
a synthesizer but rather an eclectic, who attempts to combine ethics 
as he finds it with the social sciences as they are. But the two, 
as they are, are incompatible. The ‘‘ennobling’’ of situations 
leads to little more than triviality and the situationalizing of ethi- 
cal imperatives ends in generalities hardly better than those of 
traditional ethics. Yet, the attempt had to be made, and we must 
be thankful to von Wiese for making it. His book is a necessary 
precursor of a radical scientific ethics. The analysis of its short- 
comings will help the future scientists of situational ethics, to whom 
von Wiese bequeaths his method and equipment (p. 269), to find 
their own way. ; 

If ethics is to be the science of human behavior rather than the 
collection of generalities and sophistications that so disturbs von 
Wiese, then an approach must be found to ethics similar to that 
of the (social) sciences. But here von Wiese draws back. He 
does not believe that the scientific method can be applied to ethics; 
human frailty would not be able to bear its factual severity and 
rigidity (p. 11). Thus, conservatively, he defines ethics as the 
sphere of uninterested ‘‘oughts’’ (uninteressiertes Sollen, p. 205), 
a system of imperatives which flow out of attitudes (Gesinnungen, 
p. 37) but which can not be derived from one’s own or another’s 
individual or social interests (p. 84). The pure thou shalt! is the 
essence of all ethical concepts, no matter what its content. The 
ethical imperative is categorical—in this von Wiese follows 
Kant (!)—it is not tied to any conditions. The contents of the 
ethical imperative must be given by the social sciences. 

A program such as this can not produce a new ethics. Describ- 
ing situations and then putting them into the imperative mode is 
still the old ethics. By first stripping ethics of its contents and 
then adding them again in slightly different form nothing really 
new is being added. Ethics is more than the pure ought even 
though, admittedly, the ‘‘more’’ is not realistic (p. 266) enough. 
But von Wiese’s treatment does not make ethics more realistic. 
It adds to ethics some raw material without making it an organic 
part of ethics, neither does his kind of situational reference tie the 
imperative close enough to reality to avoid the dangers of exag- 
gerated principles—one of the most interesting subjects discussed 
in the book (pp. 96 f., 269, 288, 188). Ethics does give us contents, 
the imperatives are not entirely empty, even though they are gen- 
eral and often contradictory. And the author accepts them at 
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their face value; after a survey of the ethical systems he finally 
selects three, not necessarily exclusive, dichotomies: ethics of love 
and duty, ethics of feeling and reason, ethics of individual and 
collectivity. 

Of these six types only the last is a new creation. The other 
five are traditional types of ethics and the author’s sociology does 
not change their generality. What are Love, Duty, Feeling, Rea- 
son? We expect a situational analysis but we get pretty much the 
usual fare. The interrelationship of sociology and ethics, pro- 
fessedly the main theme of the book, does not lead to a sociological 
analysis of basic ethical terms. The final roots of ethics, says the 
scientific author, are metaphysical (pp. 99, 216), the nature of the 
good is undefinable (p. 90), it is a completely empty term (pp. 
69 f.). There is no situational definition of the good—even though 
every moral action occurs in a situation. Ultimate principles must 
be so general as to be empty so that they can be applied to all 
kinds of situations (p. 265). Here the failure of ethics is ele- 
vated to a principle. No rule of application, no ethical method 
is given. 

The results are what from the point of view of a scientific 
ethics must be called generalities. Be truthful! resist excess! per- 
fect yourself! help, without coercion, others to perfect themselves! 
These four imperatives are the final conclusion of all ethics (p. 245). 
The aim of ethics is the diminution of suffering in the world (pp. 
275 ff.). But we are not told what are perfection and suffering, 
and as to truthfulness and excess the situational analysis merely 
pushes the content farther back. Truthfulness is an attitude 
(Gesinnung) corresponding to the social process of approach or 
distance (but what are ‘‘corresponding’’ and ‘‘Gesinnung’’?) and 
excess is an imperative transcending the demands of the situation 
(what are they?). We are referred to our conscience (p. 244), 
to insight into the situation (p. 355), but are not told what these 
terms mean. We are told that man is by nature good (p. 285), 
but beyond enumerations of meanings (pp. 133, 285) we get no 
definition of either man, nature, or goodness. ‘‘We specialize the 
situation and universalize man’’ (p. 270), yet it is man who is 
the center of ethics, the whole man (p. 129) and more than that, 
his whole educational and natural background (p. 125). Here 
opens a program of integrative research directed toward the scien- 
tific knowledge of man, but von Wiese has little to say about it. 
His book may be regarded as one section of that program, con- 
cerned with the ethical significance of certain social processes. As 
far as their relation to ethics is concerned the author is vague: 
“In the ethical consideration of the sociological processes our 
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thoughts circle around the truths contained in words such as dimi- 
nution of suffering, increase of happiness, attitude [character] 
and destiny’’ (p. 351). But how the thoughts circle and what 
the words mean is not said. 

Thus neither are the ethical terms systematically enough ana- 
lyzed from the point of view of sociology nor the sociological terms 
—including individual and collectivity—systematically enough 
analyzed from the point of view of ethics—not to speak of a syn- 
thesis of the ‘two fields. Such a synthesis, although the professed 
aim of the book, is actually impossible because of the author’s con- 
viction that analysis is not the decisive thing in ethics (p. 350) ; as 
long as sociology and anthropology have done the work of analysis 
ethics can be applied to their exact results. Ethics itself may, 
nay, must be vague. To make it too exact would actually be a 
desecration of ethics! (p. 245). Truthfulness, Goodness, and Duty 
are a priort basic norms of the realm of the ‘‘ought’’ (p. 102)— 
and this of course makes any social analysis of these terms not only 
unnecessary but illegitimate. 

In the field of ‘‘practical ethics’’ on the other hand it is hard 
to see in what way the author has improved on the old-fashioned 
social ethics which, according to him, has been mainly social poli- 
tics (p. 72). What are we to say of ‘‘results’’ such as these: ‘‘ The 
first world war arose out of the rivalries of the European-American 
nations. . . . Since . . . the relative strength of the enemies was 
for years not very unequal, the war dragged along,’’ etc. (p. 306). 
Or of this observation on the second world war, into which, ac- 
cording to von Wiese, the non-revolutionary Western powers and 
the ‘‘differently revolutionary’’ Eastern power ‘‘entered’’ because 
they ‘‘felt threatened by the penetration of the revolutionary Ger- 
man principles [of Nazism] in their own national body”’ (p. 306). 
Those who felt the penetration not so much of German principles 
as of German panzers will see small difference between this state- 
ment, supposedly a result of ethical analysis, and propaganda. 
The analysis of the most profound ethical subject, war, culminates 
in the statement of its despiritualization and mechanization (p. 
310). Here the depths are touched, but again intuitively rather 
than analytically. The discussion of personal versus collective 
guilt, in spite, or because, of the deep feeling of the author on 
this point, is hardly satisfactory from a scientific point of view 
and has been given more profoundly by Jaspers. The same is 
true of the discussion of socialism and liberalism (p. 318) and 
the thirteen theses on the state (p. 306) which are a combination 
of principles of law, economics, and politics, and where almost 
every word demands definition. Definitions, where they are given, 
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are not always convincing. What shall we say of ‘‘definitions’’ 
such as those which von Wiese gives in substituting for the complex 
terms of happiness and utility ‘‘concepts such as desires and fears. 
By desires we understand the demands which the individual in his 
search for satisfaction makes on his social environment, by fears 
we mean the anxieties with which he meets his fellow men’’ (p. 
128). In other words, desires are social desires and fears are social 
fears. Spinoza, it seems, was more scientific. 

However, where von Wiese bases the discussion on his Allge- 
meine Soziologie and its analysis of social processes (Ch. 14) — 
fascinating tasks for ethics become apparent. This chapter alone 
is worth the price of the book. Here we have an analysis of such 
eminently ethical subjects as asking, thanking, intercession, slander, 
defamation, falsification, hypocrisy, compassion, cruelty, depend- 
ence, independence, etc. Even though von Wiese’s analysis, based 
on the sociological principle of social distance, does not do full 
justice to ethics he shows a direction in which ethics must develop. 
Another valuable and so far neglected aspect is the question of 
collective morality (Ch. 16). In what respect can a collectivity 
be called moral and how does the morality of a collectivity influ- 
ence its own members and other collectivities? This again is a 
necessary theme for ethics, suggestively treated with a discussion 
of the various collective bodies, masses, groups, and corporate 
bodies, the sequence of taboos, mores, and morality, the phenomena 
of witch hunts, social contagion, magic, the pernicious effects of 
the hypostatization of collective ideas, and many others. The 
classification of desires in security, recognition, response, and op- 
portunity (p. 346) is another important subject to be treated by 
ethics. The validity of this classification has been confirmed by 
recent industrial surveys, but the socio-ethical analysis has not yet 
been made. 

Thus von Wiese brings about a mutual fertilization of the social 
sciences and of ethics but does not fulfill his program of synthe- 
sizing the two. Von Wiese’s failure is, first, that he did not re- 
interpret ethics and, secondly, that he did not use a concept of 
situation which would correspond to such reinterpretation. He 
is, as to content, a victim of his sociological background, and, as 
to method, of his eclecticism. He is the Linné rather than the 
Darwin of the situation. 

In order to bring about an ethics founded on sociology and 
anthropology (or humanics) a more radical procedure than von 
Wiese’s must be followed. The norms of ethics must be reinter- 
preted in situational terms and must be found in the analysis of 
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each situation. This can only be done if the situation includes as 
one of its constituent elements the attitude of man. 

For von Wiese a situation does not include the human being 
in it. The situations and their pattern, the Lage, form so to speak 
a horizontal mesh which gives the surface contacts of people. The 
vertical dimension, the depth of human character, is part of ethics, 
not of sociology. However, ethical will can be a factor of the 
situation (pp. 316, 81). How this can be the case and how it 
affects the situation as sociologically interpreted is not clear. The 
ethical significance of the situation is ‘‘secondary’’ (pp. 339 f.), 
a term which covers up a lack of analysis. The vertical realm of 
the ethos and the horizontal realm of the situation are not syste- 
matically integrated. Such an integration would have been pos- 
sible if the author had included man in the situation and regarded 
the situation as a real-ideal manifold. 

Short of such integration interesting observations and insights 
of a situational ethics are given. The book is, as far as a situational 
direction of ethics is concerned, the most advanced and most com- 
prehensive work available at this time. 


Rosert S. HartMAN 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 
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Government and the Arts of Obedience. Witu1am W. HOo.tister. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. 1948. 139 pp. $2.00. 


In this brief work, Mr. Hollister makes a significant contribu- 
tion not only to the substance of theoretical analysis in politics, 
but also to the method. The work is not, it may be said at the out- 
set, an attempt to re-examine the grounds of political obligation, 
to re-appraise the ethical bases of men’s obligation to obey laws, 
in particular, or political authority in general. Yet it would be a 
mistake to infer that Mr. Hollister is unconcerned with this funda- 
mental matter, or that his approach and treatment are either 
purely descriptive or purely positivistic. He has, indeed, a pro- 
found conviction of the desirability of consent, of representation, 
of two-way communication, as constituting the practicably ideal 
form of government and obedience. 

Mr. Hollister’s essential contribution to method has been the 
wedding of the traditional, ethical, and philosophical analysis of 
political theory to the modern sociological analysis of political in- 
stitutions and behaviors. It seems to me that few undertakings 
are more significant or worth while for political science, and that 
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Mr. Hollister has chosen a fundamental and central subject for 
this experiment, even though I am inclined to feel that his quo- 
tations from classical authors are sometimes unnecessary, and that 
his theses would have emerged more clearly from a purely analyti- 
eal philosophical statement. 

But what, it is time to ask, is Mr. Hollister’s theme? He has 
been concerned to restate in a form more suited to our age the 
classification of Montesquieu of forms of government and obedi- 
ence, and of the motivations which sustain them. He has been 
concerned, in another sense, yet along the same lines, to reexamine 
and to develop, more systematically and critically, the poles be- 
tween which governmental powers range, constraint and consent, 
developed by Friedrich. 

Essentially, Mr. Hollister sees government and obedience as 
essential corollaries of man, the social animal, and insists that, 
while authority may break down, both philosophic anarchy and 
pure force are impossible, rather than ideal, types of human ex- 
istence. He is then concerned, within a range of relationships in- 
volving government and obedience, to analyze the possible types 
of authority, of motivation and of tactics of the governors, and of 
motives and habits of the governed. He insists very properly that 
the techniques of government and types of evocable responses are in 
large part conditioned by the social situation at the moment prevail- 
ing, particularly on the degrees of security and insecurity present; 
and he properly argues against those forms of ethical absolutism 
which neglect particular circumstances, without himself thereby 
falling into the error of a pure relativism. He argues further 
that, within any type of authority and obedience, there may be 
perversions by those using power and evoking obedience, and that 
such perversion occurs when the objectives in view are not the 
good, the effective, functioning of the society, under the limiting 
conditions, but rather the satisfaction of personality traits within 
those exercising authority, not related thereto. Mr. Hollister 
further insists that the analytical types of authority-obedience are 
not normally to be discovered, in any particular society, working 
in their pure form; and that under most situations there will be 
various combinations of them. 

He proceeds to argue that no political order, and, indeed, no 
human association, is possible without custom and without a frame- 
work of conventions which lead to spontaneous and unexamined 
acceptances, in the absence of which specific exercisable authority 
and the introduction of novelty would alike be impossible. He 
sees, too, that in any modern society there are, to some degree, 
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elements of conflict due to its dynamism, and necessitating coer- 
cion at various points for their overcoming. Yet his underlying 
theme is the importance of solving conflict by accommodation first, 
and the creation of new conventions secondly, so that coercion be 
not naked. 

Against that general background, here far too simply stated, 
he analyzes domination, command, leadership, administration, and 
representation as techniques of obedience-getting and obedience- 
giving. While, as noted, he sees all of these as at points neces- 
sary, and analyzes with skill and penetration their constituent 
elements and the way of their functioning, his argument in general 
is that, in an adequate modern society, it is necessary to minimize 
domination based on a balance of force, and command based on 
social solidarity; to recognize the significance of leadership based 
on trust, and of administration based on accepted social purpose ; 
and to maximize representation based on reciprocity of interest. 
In practice, none of these elements can be absent, and quite clearly 
we could not function without, for instance, a considerable degree 
of social solidarity, but the measure of the effectiveness of modern 
society depends on a dynamic harmony of constitutionalism, where 
representation is central, and the other forms of eliciting obedi- 
ence, which must function under it and are properly construed 
and modified by it. . . 

In criticism, I must add that Mr. Hollister occasionally uses un- 
impressive and confusing jargon, and is not always completely 
clear in his argumentation, while at other points he seems to me 
to oversimplify issues. I should indeed like to suggest that an 
article systematically developing his essential theses would prob- 
ably eliminate some of these defects, and would at the same time 
be of great value as a demonstration of method, and a statement 
of the essential findings of a fertile analysis. 


Tuomas I. Coox 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


El sentido de la muerte. José Ferrater Mora. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Sudamericana. 1947. 351 pp. $7.50 m/arg. 


This book is a comprehensive and sensitive attempt to formu- 
late ‘‘a metaphysics of death’’ (p. 285) from an Orteguian or 
‘‘perspectivist’’ standpoint. Historically considered, its theme 
goes back to Georg Simmel’s ‘‘Zur Metaphysik des Todes’’ (Logos, 
1910) ; and it is highly instructive to note that the intellectual 
current which began in Germany with Nietzsche as ‘‘ philosophy 
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of life’’ terminates with the Spanish refugee Ferrater as ‘‘ philoso- 
phy of death.’’ Thus extremes coincide. 

Since the problem of death can not be made intelligible with- 
out ‘‘a philosophy based on existence’’ (not the raging cult of 
existentialism!), the author proceeds to reduce the alternative 
conceptions of reality to four ultimate types and deduce their 
respective interpretations of death. These types are: material- 
istic and spiritualistic ‘‘atomism’’ on the one hand, materialistic 
and spiritualistic ‘‘structuralism’’ on the other. As each of the 
four metaphysical theories, on analysis, has the defects of its quali- 
ties, consequently his next step is to find their proper synthesis. 
This is achieved by conceiving the universe as a kind of hierarchy, 
where every part of reality can be considered ‘‘from two simul- 
taneously opposite and complementary points of view’’ (p. 344) 
and where what distinguishes one part from another is determined 
by which point of view is predominant. 

Having brought the world at large under his hierarchical ‘‘ per- 
spectivism,’’ Sr. Ferrater turns finally to the question of the sig- 
nificance of death. Its meaning, of course, varies concomitantly 
with the area of reality selected for discussion. In the realm of 
inorganic nature, death signifies cessation ; in the organic, it means 
degeneration. The higher the ‘‘direction’’ of the womb the 
greater the significance of the tomb. Now, it is only on the human 
plane that death acquires genuine significance as such. So much 
so that man is defined as the dying being par excellence (p. 283). 
In other words, mortality constitutes the essence of man. 

The evident implication of all this is, in brief, that death ‘‘ex- 
plains’’ human life, but not the other way around (p. 286). Hav- 
ing explained life through death, the author is still left with the 
problem of ‘‘the justification of dying’’ itself. His last chapter 
suggests that the only plausible way of justifying mortality is by 
entertaining personal immortality as a possibility. Thus the vol- 
ume closes with a sympathetic appraisal of the Christian vision of 
survival after death. If we accept that vision, then the ultimate 
meaning of death lies in its being the necessary ‘‘condition’’ for 
achieving ‘‘eternal life.’? The great paradox, however, that arises 
out of the Christian prospect for personal immortality is how a 
being who can not live eternally before dying can do so after it. 
It is to be hoped that Ferrater will discuss this paradoxical situa- 
tion in a future meditation on the recurrent theme of life and death 
with the same spirit of intellectual honesty he has refreshingly 
demonstrated in the above volume. 

P. R. 
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The Critical Theology of Theodore Parker. JoHN Epwarp Dirks. 
(Columbia Studies in American Culture, No. 19.) New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1948. viii+ 173 pp. $2.25. 


The chief concern of this closely reasoned work is to determine 
whether Parker’s system of religious thought may be identified 
with New England transcendentalism. The conclusion is unequiv- 
ocal: ‘‘Parker stood near, but not within, New England tran- 
scendentalism.’’ This verdict upsets a view that has prevailed for 
acentury. On what basis does it rest? 

The answer here must be brief, considering the detailed man- 
ner in which the sources are analyzed. Dr. Dirks develops his 
thesis on the assumption (on the whole, well-taken) that Emerson 
is the chief incarnation of transcendentalism, and he attaches spe- 
cial importance to the epochal Divinity School Address (1838). 
To summarize, Emerson was a highly subjective individualist who 
relied on his ‘‘soul’’ alone for insight; he ignored or neglected 
objective ‘‘universals’’; he was oblivious of historical experience; 
he trusted almost exclusively intuitive perception. Parker, on the 
other hand, appealed both to empirical and intuitive method in his 
quest for religious knowledge; he disciplined individual insight 
by the use of ‘‘universals’’; he utilized the experience of history, 
and ‘‘he did not contrast the Church with the soul.’’ Conse- 
quently, if Emerson is a typical transcendentalist, Parker must be 
placed outside the fold. So runs the general argument. 

But as my reading goes, Dr. Dirks exaggerates the differences 
between these two men. To be sure, Emerson did appeal to the 
‘‘soul’’ for final truth, but he did not extract that soul, as the au- 
thor implies, from what he called ‘‘The Over-Soul.’’ Thus he, 
as well as Parker, held to a universalizing principle of truth. The 
modern humanistic idea of an autonomous self was anathema to 
him. When, therefore, he advised ‘‘self-reliance,’’ it never oc- 
curred to him that such reliance could possibly stop with the di- 
mensions and energies of human selfhood. With respect to his 
attitude toward historical tradition, he might flippantly remark 
that one should go to the soul instead of to books, but he himself, 
as his Journals reveal, made constant use of them. Finally, al- 
though holding that Spirit is primary and matter secondary, 
Emerson’s sermons (to mention nothing else) show that physical 
science interested and influenced him greatly in his religious 
thought (cf. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., Young Emerson Speaks). 

Parker, too, is equally complex. As Dr. Dirks observes, Park- 
er’s religious philosophy employs, in its epistemology, both empiri- 
cal and intuitive method. But even so, if one will take the trouble 
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to examine in detail (as I can not here) Parker’s ‘‘three primal 
intuitions,’’ it will be seen that he holds to the view that only in- 
tuition can afford one a ‘‘direct’’ or ‘‘immediate’’ consciousness 
of God, the moral law, and immortality. (Though influenced by 
Kant, Parker deviates from him at this point.) Facts of empiri- 
cal observation can reinforce but not replace facts of consciousness. 

So far as independence of tradition goes, Emerson had nothing 
on Parker; indeed, no churchman of his day was more scornful of 
historical theology, for example, than he. The idea that Parker 
did not ‘‘contrast the Church with the soul’’ (that is, natural con- 
sciousness) is absurd, when one recalls how he blasted Boston Uni- 
tarianism for its attempt to muzzle him. His own ‘“‘self-reliance’’ 
flaunted itself quite as rebelliously as did that of Emerson. And 
with nothing like the latter’s sweetness of temper! 

This is not to say that Emerson and Parker were altogether 
alike; on the contrary, they were very different in some respects. 
With respect to transcendental theology, however, they have more 
in common than Dr. Dirks recognizes. If, as I think, one may find 
the best clue to trancendentalism in terms of its epistemological 
intuitionism, then both Emerson and Parker are enough alike at 
this point to be labeled transcendentalists. 

It must be said, however, that this book is the first really 
scholarly study that has been published on Parker’s philosophical 
theology. The original sources are sifted with a sensitive eye, the 
documentation is extensive, and the style is creditable. He has 
especially favored the general reader by reproducing the scarce 
‘‘Levi Blodgett Letter’’ (1840) in full in the Appendix. 


H. SHELTON SMITH 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


8S. Thomae Aquinatis: Summa Theologiae. Cum textu ex recen- 
sione Leionina. Tomus I, Pars I, cum notis cura Petri Cara- 
mello; Tomus II, Pars I-II, notis selectis ornata De Rubeis, 
Billuart, P. Faucher O. P. et aliorum; Tomus III, Pars II-II, 
id.; Tomus IV, Pars III et Suppl. id. Torino: Casa Editrice 
Marietti. 1948. xxiv + 605 pp.; viiit+ 616 pp.; x + 944 pp., 
ix + 1128 pp. 


This edition of the Summa satisfies a long felt need. In the 
form of a manual, in four not too large volumes, at a very reason- 
able price, we have the entire Summa of St. Thomas plus the 
supplement, and two appendices on Purgatory and Original Sin 
drawn from the Saint’s Commentary on the Sentences. 

The text is that of the Leonine Edition (Vols. [V-XII) without 
the variants. All quotations are identified. Parallel passages are 
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referred to. The notes (all in Latin) are very full and very 
helpful also for those who begin the study of St. Thomas. A most 
valuable feature is the introduction from Denziger’s Enchiridion 
Symbolorum of ample quotations of important definitions and 
declarations of church doctrines up to date. A useful device, al- 
ready introduced by Lethielleux, consists in printing in heavy type 
those phrases and sentences in which the conclusive answer to the 
question is to be found. The first volume has at the end a very 
full commentary on the content of the Prima pars. 

The misprints are unfortunately rather numerous. But when 
we recall the date of the work, the condition Italy was in at the 
close of the war, and observe also that the typographical errors are 
not such as to impede the understanding of the text, we feel that 
this question perhaps should not even be raised or should be raised 
only to show its relative insignificance. 


D.B. 
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The following resolution was passed by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors at its meeting of February 27, 1949, 
having been submitted by Professor H. Bentley Glass and Professor 
Victor Lowe of Johns Hopkins University : 


Recognizing that certain scientific theories and propositions are 
by some governments treated as dogmas to which college and uni- 
versity teachers must adhere and that this attitude may provoke 
a similar attitude toward scientific theories among ourselves and 
among administrators in institutions of higher education in the 
United States, and recognizing that such an attitude would not only 
be contrary to the spirit of science which admits no absolute un- 
revisable scientific theories, but would also be a serious threat to 
freedom of thought and expression, this the Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of University Professors 
affirms its unequivocal adherence to the general principle that no 
scientific theory or proposition should be elevated to the status of 


a dogma or counter-dogma to which members of the academic pro- 
fession must subscribe. 
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To THE EpiTors OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


The recent logic textbook by Soviet philosopher V. F. Asmus, 
which was recently reviewed by Mr. Alexander Maslow in this 
JouRNAL (Vol. XLVI, 1949, pp. 105-108) has been officially con- 
demned—less than a year after its publication (in a first edition 
of 100,000 copies). In June 1948 an All-Union Conference on 
Logic was convened in Moscow, the proceedings of which are re- 
ported in Voprosy filosofi (Problems of Philosophy), No. 2 (1948), 
pp. 376-377. 

Twenty-eight persons took part in the discussion of logic texts, 
and all but two or three were sharply critical of Asmus’s book. 
It was branded as a flagrant example of the ‘‘formalist tendency’”’ 
in logic, which had been repudiated in a Directive from S. V. 
Kaftanov, Minister of Higher Education, dated March 23, 1948. 
Professor Asmus’s book, it was held, suffered from serious meth- 
odological defects, chief of which was an ‘‘objectivist’’ approach 
to the elucidation of logical laws and forms. It was unhistorical 
and apolitical. The very important philosophical problems of the 
subject-matter and functions of logic, the theory of concepts, propo- 
sitions, induction, etc., were expounded in a confused way, from an 
eclectic position, and without suitable quotations from the ‘‘ classics 
of Marxism-Leninism.’’ Bourgeois tendencies in logic were not 
defined or criticized, and as a result logic was presented as a 
‘‘neutral,’’ non-partisan science. ' ‘‘In explaining logical laws and 
forms,’’ the report states, ‘‘Professor Asmus used material which 
places logic outside of the contemporary ideological struggle,’’ 
making it an apolitical science, barren of socialist ideology. 

Asmus was tactless enough to defend his errors, declaring that 
we are still very far from understanding the essence of formalism. 
‘‘Being forced by the pressure of criticism’’ to admit that his book 
was apolitical, he confessed only to having used to many examples 
from the natural sciences and too few from social life. 

In closing, the conference demanded that logic textbooks should 
be ‘‘partisan, militant, directed against the remnants of capitalism 
in the consciousness of the people, and that they should help to 
strengthen socialist ideology.’? The conferees addressed a letter to 
Premier Stalin in which they admitted past mistakes and promised 
in future to ‘‘apply all of our knowledge and strength in order to 
place the science of logic at the service of the Soviet people, to 
make it a keen-edged ideological weapon’’ in the struggle against 
bourgeois ideology. 


GrorcE L. KuIne 
New York Crry 





